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SIMPLE SUMMER DESSERTS. 


VEN in these days of stoves run by gas, gasoline, or oil, such 
dishes as can be prepared early in the morning, or even the 
day before, for dessert, recommend themselves strongly to the 
housekeeper who has herself to attend to this part of the cooking. 
Desserts for the heated term, when either health or comfort is 
to be considered, should be neither rich, highly spiced, nor too 
sweet. While pie need not be entirely banished, it is not a very 
desirable article of diet for warm weather, and its place may be 
well occupied by more cooling dishes. 

Fresh fruit holds the first place, being both healthful and easily 
prepared. When it can not be had, or when necessary to add 
some other dish, there are a number of simple custards and pud- 
dings which may be used, and which are so light, delicate, and 
toothsome that it seems as if they should be specially reserved 
for the hot weather when more 
solid fare becomes distasteful. 

Those who have only eaten rice 
cooked and prepared in the ordi- 
nary way have no idea what a 
desirable dish may be made out 
of it. It should be carefully 
washed and soaked for an hour 
or more in tepid water, after 
which it is boiled slowly in rich 
milk for half an hour. It is 
then dipped into small cups, or 
a mould, and set on ice; when 
turned out it will be firm and 
solid. It served with 
cream and sugar, whipped cream, 
or with a clear sauce made by 
boiling together one pint of wa- 
ter, the juice of two lemons, four 
table-spoonfuls of sugar, and two 
table- spoonfuls of cornstarch. 
Mix the sugar and starch to- 
gether drv, and stir into the wa- 
ter before it boils; stir until it 
begins to thicken, then add the 
lemon juice, and remove from 
the fire. Beat two or three min- 
utes, then set away to cool. To 
make variety, the rice may be 
sweetened while cooking, or a 
handful of large sweet raisins 
may be added. 

Junket is a most delicious dish, 
and easily made. It must be pre- 
pared several hours before it is 
needed, 

A plain junket is made by 
warming two quarts of fresh 
milk until a very little warmer 
than when just from the cow; 
pour the milk into a large orna- 
mental bowl, or dish, in which it 
can be brought to the table, and 
while the milk is warm stir into 
it two table-spoonfuls of pre- 
pared rennet; stir gently for two 
minutes, then set away in a cold 
place. It will soon become a 
solid, sweet curd. Serve by dip- 
ping the curd out in large slices 
with a small flat ladle or broad 
spoon, It may be eaten with 
rich cream alone, or with cream 
and powdered sugar. 

Regular Devonshire junket is 
made by adding to two quarts of 
milk warmed, one glass of pale 
brandy, sugar sufficient to sweet- 
en, and two table-spoonfuls of 
rennet; after it sets in a curd 
lay over the top thick rich cream, 
and grate over it a little nutmeg. 
Serve as above, but without the 
addition of sugar or cream. 

A rennet custard, which is very 
good, but not quite so good as ei- 
ther of the above,is made by keep- 
ing the milk in a warm place aft- 
er the rennet has been stirred in 
it until the curd and whey sep- 
arate. Three table-spoonfuls of 
rennet should be used for two 
quarts of milk; as soon as the 
whey and curd separate lift out 
the latter, drain a minute, and 
place in custard cups. Let it sit 
on ice until very cold. Just be- 
fore serving pour into each cup 
a little wine, cream, and sugar; 
stir very lightly. Rennet can be bought ready for use at most 
stores ; but if it can not be had, it may be easily prepared at home. 

Order from the butcher a small rennet, stretch it, clean it, and 
rub it thoroughly with salt. When sent home hang it in a dark, 
dry place, where it will cure quickly; when dry, brush off all the 
salt, cut in pieces about an inch square, place in a jar, and cover 
with good wine; keep tightly corked. The wine only is used in 
making junket. It will be ready to use in twenty-four hours, but 
as the strength of the extract varies with the amount of rennet 
and wine used, the amount to use to each quart of milk will have 
to be determined by experience. 

A good blanc-mange is made as follows: Sweeten and flavor one 
quart of very rich milk to taste, and set it over a slow fire; when 
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it boils stir into it one ounce of gelatine which has been dissolved 
in a little water, stir steadily until it boils for a few minutes, then 
pour into moulds. A very nice blane-mange is made by using 
cream in place of milk, or part cream and part milk. 

Delicious blanc-mange is made thus: One quart of new milk, 
four table-spoonfuls of cornstarch dissolved in one pint of milk ; 
set the milk over the fire, add three table-spoonfuls of sugar; 
when it boils stir in the milk in which the cornstarch has been 
mixed ; as soon as it begins to thicken add two cupfuls of grated 
cocoa-nut, stir lightly, then pour quickly into a mould, and set 
away to get ice-cold. Serve with cream. The cocoa-nut must be 
freshly grated, and not packed in the cups when measured. 

Another kind of blanc-mange is made by adding grated choco- 
late to gelatine blane-mange. 

To make a very good lemon pudding boil three pints of milk ; 








» while it is boiling stir in the yolks of three eggs beaten light, to 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Snorr Mantie.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 39-44. 


which has been added one even tea-spoonful of salt, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and four of cornstarch; stir until it thickens, 
then pour into a deep dish, and stir in slowly the grated rind of 
one lemon and the juice of two. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
froth, add two table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, pile on top the 
pudding, and set in the oven just long enough to brown the eggs. 
One good result of proper food is that it does not cause excess- 
ive thirst. Ice-water should never be indulged in freely. A sim- 
ple drink of rice, barley, or oatmeal water is much more effectual 
in quenching thirst than ice-water. Light claret, slightly iced, di- 
luted with a little water, and flavored with slices of lemon and pine- 
apple, makes a very cooling drink and a refreshing one. 
Buttermilk, when it can be had pure and fresh, is a delicious 








drink. It is very cooling, very nutritious, and just sour enough to 
satisfy the craving for something acid. 

Pure sweet milk is also a healthful drink. It can be made per- 
fectly digestible by adding three or four table-spoonfuls of lime- 
water to each glassful of milk. The lime-water is made by placing 
a little unslacked lime in a wide-mouthed jar, pouring over it enough 
water to slack the lime, and make it as thick as cream. The lime 
settles, leaving the pure lime-water on top, 





HOW TO MAKE BREAD QUICKLY. 
By JULIET CORSON. 

bw raised bread recently described in the Bazar as having 

been taught by me to the cooking class at St. Augustine’s in 
New York, is the simplest and best I have been able to arrive at 
after seven years’ experimenting. 
When I became convinced that 
my work was the teaching of the 
masses to use our abundant food 
supplies to the best advantage, I 
applied myself to the mastery of 
the principles of cookery, believ- 
ing that those seemingly the most 
difficult could be so simolified as 
to come within the scope of the 
most limited comprehension. 
Three questions presented them- 
make 
good bread quickly and easily; 








selves urgently: how to 





how to have coffee always clear; 
and how to fry meat so that 
it should be juicy and whole- 
some, because in many house- 
holds it is so often impossible to 
broil it. 

My readers ul know 
that in order to be able to teach 
cookery I had first to learn it, 
for my life up to 1873 had been 
passed almost exclusively among 
had 


theories concerning the ap- 


mav not 


my books and papers. I 


only 
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plication of scientific principles 
to the emergencies of every-day 
life. If science could effect such 
wonderful results in the mechanic 
arts, why should it not be applied 
to the solution of certain vexed 
domestic problems? Much ex- 
perience has proven to me that 
in this direction science and com- 
The 
plainest and simplest operations 
often produce the best results: 
given a certain line of clear and 
definite directions, there need be 
no culinary failures. Once show 
the reason why the bread or cof- 
fee is bad, it then may always be 


AR 


mon-sense go hand in hand 





good. A little observation con 
vinced me that the lightness of 
bread was a purely mechanical 
result, and that its sweetness de- 
pended upon chemical conditions 
or changes influenced by temper. 
ature. Yeast would lighten or 
the bread sponge or 
dough by means of the mechan- 
ical operation of the displace- 
ment ef the globules of gas that 
are the result of fermentation, 


” 
** raise 


which, forcing their way up 
through the dough, fill it with 
little air cells or bubbles —~in 


other words, make it light; heat 
and moisture are required to lib- 
erate this gas when fermentation 
is produced by the use of yeast. 
The union of water or any liquid 
with baking powder, or cream of 
tartar and bicarbonate of soda, 
will produce the same effect with 
comparatively less destruction of 
the elements of nutrition in the 
flour, but soda and baking-pow- 
der breads are less readily digest- 
ed than bread made from yeast, 
their texture being more moist 
and dense. 





Aerated bread, which was al. 
luded to in the Bazar article that 
has called forth this one, is made 
light by forcing carbonic acid gas 
into a dough of water and flour 

by means of machinery; there is no fermentation involved in the 
process, and consequently no loss occurs of the nutritive elements 
of the flour; but excellent as this process is it is not feasible in 
households, and it is unfortunate that the sale of the bread was 
not extensive enough to warrant its manufacture; the process was 
invented by Dr. Dauglish, a British physician. Next best to this 
bread, among those made by bakers, is that made in Vienna, and 
introduced into this country during the Centennial Exposition 
The process is much shorter than that employed ordinarily by 
bakers or housekeepers, but the bread dries so quickly that it is 
at its best only for a few hours. It was at the Centennial that I 
found the first light on the question which at that time engrossed 
me. In teaching bread-making at my cooking school there were 
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two serious disadvantages attending the opera- 
tion conducted after the old style, ¢. ¢., the late 
hour when it was necessary to set the bread at 
night, and the early one when it had to be 
kneaded and set to rise for the second time in 
the morning ; then, too, the second rising and the 
baking occupied more time than could well be 
spared by the pupils, and especially by the work- 
ing-women, whose evenings and mornings were 
almost alwavs fully occupied at home. True, I 
combined the various operations in their differ- 
ent stages in one lesson, first mixing the sponge 
or leaven and putting it aside to rise ; next tak- 
ing up a risen or lightened sponge, kneading it, 
aud setting it to rise the second time, and finally 
using bread which had been risen for the second 
time to illustrate the baking. Some of the pu- 
pils could follow these operations and fit them 
together ; others were hopelessly puzzled because 
different quantities of dough were used. So I de- 
termined to accomplish the making-and- baking 
of the bread in one lesson; as I said before, my 
experiments were many, but success came at 
last. If the directions I give are followed, the 
result is certain ; the best and most wholesome of 
bread can be made and baked in less than three 
hours, with very slight loss of the nutritive ele- 
ments of the flour on account of the rapidity 
of the fermentation, and at the least possible 
cost, because only flour, water, salt, and yeast en- 
ter into the composition of the bread. 

It is necessary to use compressed yeast, and it 
must be fresh, because in that condition the fer- 
mentation is most active. In all cities and in 
nearly all villages this yeast can be bought; it 
ean be sent by mail from cities wherever there 
is postal communication. It is best when only a 
day or two old, but it will keep for at least a 
week; the older it is the more apt it is to be bit- 
ter. When the yeast is fresh, the quantity spe- 
cified in the following recipe will not impart any 
bitter taste to the bread, although some house- 
keepers at first think that it will, Compressed 
yeast can be made at any brewery, but not in or- 
dinary households. If I am ever fortunate 
enough to discover a domestic substitute for it, I 
shall speedily make it known. But at present I 
have to be content to tell my readers that as yet 
1 have not failed to tind it for sale wherever I 
have gone to teach throughout the country. 

To make a small loaf of bread and a medium- 
size pan of raised biscuits use four cupfuls of 
flour, two of water, an even tea-spoonful of salt, 
and a cake of fresh compressed yeast about half 
an inch thick and two inches long by one inch wide. 
Disscive the yeast in a cupful of water made 
lukewarm, or about 98° Fahr., put it into a bread 
bowl, with about a cupful of flour, or enough to 
make a batter which will hold a drop let fall 
from the mixing spoon; beat the batter until it 
is quite smooth, then cover the bowl with a large 
towel folded several times, and place it where a 


moderate degree of heat will strike it equally; if | 


the bowl is set on a chair near the fire, it must 


side of the bow! with perfect comfort; strict at- 
tention must be paid to this point, for it is upon 
it that the success of the bread depends. If the 
heat is too great, it will scald or heat the sponge 
so much that fermentation can not take place; 
remember, then, never to place the sponge where 
the hand can not be held indefinitely with com- 
fort; in cold weather the bow] may be set overa 
saucepan or tea-kettle of hot water, but it must 
be watched constantly, and removed as soon as 
the heat becomes so great as to endanger the 
“scalding” of the sponge. If the temperature 
is suitable, and the yeast fresh, the sponge or 
batter will be ready to use in about half an hour; 
when it is ready it will be like a thick foam, all 
full of the holes or air-cells caused by fermenta- 
tion; when the sponge is “ scalded,” the bubbles 
are small and infrequent, the batter dries against 
the bottom and sides of the bowl, and does not 
rise in a foam; when the sponge is light and 
foaming, mix with it an even tea-spoonful of salt 
dissolved in a second cupful of lukewarm water, 
and about three more cupfuls of flour, or enough 
to make a soft dough, which can be turned out on 
the bread board and kneaded by using a little ex- 
tra flour to prevent the dough from sticking to the 
hands; knead the dough for about five minutes, 
or until it is smooth and shining, and does not 
stick to the board or the hands; then put half of 
it into a buttered Ruasia-iron bread pan, and the 
rest in small pieces or biscuits in a buttered iron 
dripping pan; the biscuits may be shaped like 
French roils by first making them into balls about 
two inches in diameter, and then making a deep 
crease down the centre of each one with the han- 
die of a wooden spoon or spatula rubbed with 
dry flour; brush this depression with melted but- 
ter or lard, to prevent the closing as the dough 
rises the second time, After the bread or biscuit 
dough is put into the buttered pans cover them 
with a folded towel, and place the pans where the 
same gentle heat will strike them, turning them 
about to insure an even rising. Do not put the 
pans where it is impossible to bear the hand with 
ease. When the dough has risen to twice its 
original volume, brush the bread and biscuit with 
melted butter, or with a little milk in which sugar 
is dissolved, and then put them into a moderate 
oven to bake; the butter will make a crisp brown 
crust; the temperature of the oven is about 
right when the hand can be held in it without 
burning while one counts fifteen quickly; or the 
following test (of Gouffé the chef of the Paris 
Jockey Club) may be employed: put a sheet of 
white letter-paper into the oven, and clese the 
door for a few moments, if the paper takes fire or 
chars, the oven is too hot; if it turns light buff 
or wood color, the heat is right for bread, biscuit, 
or cake. When the oven is too hot, open the 
door or the proper dampers for a few moments, 
and then test it again, Of course the heat of the 
oven should be regulated before the bread is 
ready w bake. 





If in summer the sponge grows sour before it 
is light, mix with the second cup of water a salt- 
spoonful of baking soda, and then finish the 
bread as directed above. Again I reiterate that 
there can be no failure if these directions are fol- 
lowed. If any reader of the Bazar fails to suc- 
ceed with this bread, I shall be glad to know just 
where success is lacking, and to set the novice on 
the right road. A letter addressed to me at New 
York city will always reach me. 








HOME-RETURNING. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


H, fair the morning breaks and shines, 
With drifting cloud and rosy reach, 
Above the peaks of Apennines— 
Fairer than words of human speech; 
And fair from Alpine height to height, 
Voicing an awful minor strain, 
The torrents in their headlong flight 
Thread the stars on their silver skein. 


And fair the crystal rivers creep 
Where softly sang the Lorelei, 
Where wraith of lord and lady keep 
Their ghostly state for aye and aye, 
Where ruined towers are overgrown 
With fragrant legends of love and tears, 
Tendril and blossom of seed grain blown 
From the centuries’ harvest years. 


But fairer far the morning sun 
Upon New England’s piny hills 
Wakens the small flowers, one by one, 
Leaps in the brooks and babbling rills ; 
And sweeter far than syren’s lore 
Or sweetest legend the world has known, 
Is the wash of the sea along the shore 
Of the land we call our own. 
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Messrs. Harrer & Broruers are in- 
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Harper's Weekty, Ilarper’s Maca- 
zinE, Harper's Bazar, and Harper’s 
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be turned frequently, and never allowed to get so | 
hot that the hand can not be borne upon the out- | 











“ Harper's Youne Prope seems to improve with 
every number.”—The Living Church, Chicago. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itiusteatep Werkty. 


Three favorite authors contribute fiction to the 
current number, namely, Joan HaBBerton, author 
of “ Helen's Babies,” etc., Davin Ker, and Jimmy 
Brown. 


Mr. Happerton’s story is an incident of war | 


times, entitled “ A Relic-Hunter’s Strange Experi- 
ence.” Jimmy Brown relates in his usual naive 
style his sister's experience in learning to skate on 
rollers. 

The principal illustration in this number is a 
view of 

“THE CHILDREN’S BEACH AT CONEY 
ISLAND,” 
drawn by Jxssis SHEPHERD. 

CotoneL THomas A. Knox has an article on 
“ Pet Dogs and Their Treatment,” with two illus- 
trations, Miss Saran Cooper contributes an arti- 
cle on “ Mussels and Pectens,”’ and Miss AGnrs 
Carr SaGe discourses pleasantly about “ Young 
People of the Olden Time.” 

The First Part of a Fairy Story, entitled “ Vi- 
olet,” by Water Bossett, appears in this number, 
with illustrations by the author. 


SvuBSCRIPTION Price, $200 Per Year. 


A specimen copy of Harrgr’s Youre Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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AUTUMN FASHIONS. 
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Our next number will contain interesting infor- 
mation concerning the earliest autumn fashions. 





BY SEA AND SHORE. 


HEN the depth of summer comes, with 
all its capacities for affording enjoy- 
ment, its invitation to wood and mount- 
ain, sea and river, the tired toiler in the 
city turns his wishes to some diversion from. 
his every-day routine, to something that: 
shall put another set of muscles, whether 
mental or physical, in motion, to rest from 
work, to experience of pleasure. 
lt is then that the advantages of a tem- 





perate climate like our own assert them- 
selves; for in no other would the same 
amount of healthful enjoyment be a possi- 
ble thing to the worker. In the tropical 
climates the heats make other pleasures 
than simple lounging cease to be a pleasure ; 
and in the semi-tropical ones the hunt has 
to be one of danger, the dance must be brief 
or deadly, the forest has no coverts of peace- 
ful retreat and comfort, but is a place for 
savage beast and lurking serpent, the wa- 
ters swarm with dangers by night, and are 
unbearable by reason of the sun by day, 
while the path of the earthquake and the 
tornado and the lava beds of the volcano 
do not add to the joys of living where the 
earth's crust is thinnest and the atmospberic 
and electrical conditions are most readily 
disturbed. 

But in the temperate climates what re- 
source of enjoyment is there not left for the 
worker in his hours of ease—enjoyment that 
can be had at so slight cost as to seem like 
no cost at all. Within easy walk of almost 
evory town, and cortainly within the driving 
power. of any old nag, is either wood or 
river, sometimes sca, sometimes great lake, 
sometimes mountains; and within the heart 
of every one, however humblo. is a lovo of 
Nature, which, if unformulated into positive 
experience, is to be known by the content- 
ment afforded by communion with her, 
however limited it may be. This is to bo 
seen in the poor effort of almost every wo- 
man who has a rod of land about her door 
to get a garden, this more fortunate neigh- 
bor having given her a root of peony, and 
that a slip of geranium, and the other a lily 
bulb to spare; it is to be seen, too, in the 
spindling plavts in the attic window of 
mapy a mill hand, and in the welcome that 
every little street Arab will give to the flow- 
er you carried till you tossed it to him. 

To the people, then, shut up at their work 
through a great part of the year, the neigh- 
boring woods open their green recesses aud 
shady hollows, their ferny depths and spark- 
ling brooks, with eagerly accepted welcome. 
Here are the shy flowers that can not bear 
the glare of day; here are the berries swect 
with a sweetness that the fruiterer can not 
buy; here are the partridge and the quail, 
the rabbit and the fox; here are all sorts 
of bright unknown birds; and here are the 
mossy banks that allure to slumber, with 
the soft airs blowing about one as if to blow 
all griefs away; and here one feels as if be- 
coming a part of the scene in person, feels 
akin to all the wild life of the inviting 
depths, pictures them in the first awaking 
dawn of the morning, thinks of the folding 
shadows around them at night, as if one 
could do no more than share that life. 

And if one has not the woods, or, having 
them, would seek further, there is the sea, 
the lake, or the river; and he is very poor 
indeed in money, or in the character written 
on the face, who can not procure a skiff of 
some sort. But the boat being granted, 
what is there short of wings that can so 
give the freedom of sky and water? For as 
wide and vast as the surface is about one, 
so wide and vast is it above, and one floats 
in the heart of a giant bubble, or one looses 
oar or sail and shoots away into new hori- 
zons, as free as any bird on even wings. No 
amount of money can enlarge this freedom 
of the moment, can make this sky more 
lofty or this water wider; and were one a 
hundred times a millionaire, one is for the 
time being no better off suspended between 
sea aud sky than is the veriest pauper that 
ever begged the loan of a boat for an after- 
noon, 

The bicycle, too, now rented so cheaply 
that almost any can for a time indulge in 
one, affords another sort of freedom; but 
with that, for all its swift and noiseless 
speeding, one has to do much work one’s 
self; but the sail compels the winds of hea- 
ven to be your slaves, and the oar is like 
a magician’s wand summoning the water- 
sprites to put their shoulders to your keel 
and push you ever on from pool to pool, from 
lily pad to lily pad, from shallow sand bar 
to broader reach, from open water to the 
open sea. 

With wood and water, then, at hand, in 
these meridians where the sun is seldom too 
hot, the east wind not too cool, if one has 
the energy to seek for pleasure, pleasure of 
the purest is to be had for the seeking. Pov- 
erty is no bar to its acquisition; and the 
idle lounger has no superior rights in it nor 
any superior powers of enjoying it over the 
laborer who takes his holiday, be it a legal 
one or one enforced by the absence of em- 
ployment, or an indulgence he grants him- 
self for just a breathing space. 








“LOVELY WOMAN.” 
HERE was probably never a time since 
the world began when women enjoyed 
so much consideration as at present, even 


while clamoring for more. Never were more 
employments open to them, or better oppor- 





tunities for self-improvement; and at the 
same time, never was more demanded of 
them. It is expected to-day that a woman 
should do whatsoever her hands find to do 
as thoroughly as her brother, that no slip- 
shod work should be forgiven her on ac- 
count of her sex or her lack of preparation 
for the task; but she is not to expect equal 
compensation, however; the power of doing 
equal labor is enough for the weaker vessel 
just now. To be of any weight in the world, 
of consequence to anybody but herself, and 
to achieve any social success, she must not 
only be well bred, but she must be well read, 
on intimate terms with the poets, be ac- 
guainted with the shibboleth of her day, 
understand the great composers and the 
great masters of almost every art, and learn 
the outlines of great political situations ; she 
must not be ignorant of the sciences, and 
she must speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and often, at the same time, 
earn her daily bread, or supervise her house- 
hold and ran the sewing-machine. The 
twelvo labors of Hercules were light in com- 
parison; his back, let us hope, was better 
fitted for his burdens than hers usually is. 
Dissipating herself, moreover, in so many 
diroctions, she acquires little or no concen- 
tration at any given point, and the ery goes 
up anent the incompleteness of woman’s 
work and the superticiality of her know- 
ledge. “I’m not donying,” says Mrs. Poyser, 
“that the women are foolish; God made 
them to match the men ;” and perhaps if the 
men did not show so plainly that they pre- 
ferred foolish women, the women would 
make haste to be wise; as it is, it is not 
quite safe for them to be as earnest, as pro- 
found, as logical, as intellectual, as they can 
be, unless they like the cold shoulder, and 
don’t object to being ignored. They must 
simulate folly even if they have none. 
Thore are men who seem to think it a blot 
on the feminine character for a woman to 
come before the public even in the nublest 
capacity, as author, actor, singer, or docter ; 
they would doom her, like the Corean wo- 
man, to have “no name of her own, to be 
always somebody’s daughter, sister, wife, or 
mother.” They feel that the tendency of 
the age to push her to the fore is a tenden- 
cy toward deterioration. They do not ob- 
ject in the least to being in the front them- 
selves, without reflecting that what deterio- 
rates one soul, be it embodied in man or wo- 
man, deteriorates another; that whatis good 
for a mau can not be bad for his sister. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE SOCIAL PHOTOGRAPH MACHINE. 


N the old times, when a highly educated young 
gentleman forsook his books and his graver 
pursuits to devote himself wholly to studying the 
dress, the demeanor, and the language of young 
ladies, he was called a fop, a fribble, a flirt, and 
all sorts of hard names. Now we have changed 
all that, and if he will not only make these care- 
ful studies, but print them, we call him a realistic 
artist, a literary Meissonier, a brilliant representa- 
tive of the new school; and his fellow-realists 
and Meissoniers speak admiringly of this pleasing 
pursuit as “his work.” It is no doubt an indi- 
rect compliment to the objects of study he has 
selected ; it shows them at least worthy attention, 
which is something. When a travelling photog- 
rapher arrives in a country village and establishes 
himself upon the village green for a series of 
years—like that one whom Lowell describes as 
having the inappropriate inscription ‘“ Our motto 
is onward”—he does not necessarily imply that 
the people of that chosen village are all beauti- 
ful, still less that he will make them look as if 
they were ; but simply that somebody thinks their 
pictures worth taking, and that he will supply 
the want at three dollars a dozen. 

How busily is the social photographer now 
keeping his machine in operation for this pur- 
pose, and how uniform are its methods! How 
ceaselessly he poses his young ladies! how exact- 
ing are his demands! If he had been personally 
consulted as to the framing of womanhood, and 
his valuable advice had for some reason not been 
taken, he could not feel more free to criticise all 
short-comings. To begin with, he assumes the 
just right to claim that every woman who crosses 
his path shall be both beautiful and well dressed. 
He himself may be as awkward as the young 
gentlemen who try to look esthetic in Patience ; 
he may be so slovenly as to suggest danger of a 
search-warrant from some farmer who has lost 
his scarecrow ; no matter, every woman who has 
the honor to eat fish chowder and blueberry pie 
at the same hotel table with him must have Gre- 
cian features and be bien mise. Yet this demand 
has a certain simplicity in it: he does not ask 
two things at the same time. It is when he 
comes to survey her intellect that this double 
fastidiousness begins. Alas for his fair subject 
if she has read one book too many or too few! 
if she quotes Omar Khayyam, of whom he has 
never heard, or if she has failed to read Gold- 
smith, upon whom his mother brought him up! 
No man is ever satisfied with the precise list 
of books that any woman has read; and if she 
changed that list to please any one critic, she 
would never satisfy any two. I remember in 
London to have heard severe criticism from high 
sources on an American girl of eighteen who, 
when Mr. Kinglake was presented to her, proved 
never to have heard of any of his works. Why 
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should she have heard of them? Zothen had its 
day of fame before she was born; and the Cri- 
mean war took place when she was a baby. If 
she had heard Kinglake’s name, she would proba- 
bly have forgotten it. I dined soon after with 
a large party, not of girls of eighteen, but of 
college dons and learned English lawyers ; and 
not one of them, except the host, had ever heard 
of Francis Parkman. 

And as the fair sitter for the social photograph 
never can satisfy any artist, whether she has a 
book under her arm or appears without it, so it 
is equally hard to suit him whether she is inter- 
ested in public affairs or heedless of them. Last 
year, we were told, the ladies at watering-places 
showed a most culpable interest in the Presiden- 
tial election; and there were even lively demon- 
strations, it was said, on the evening of Election 
Day at the women’s colleges. This year, as we 
ure informed by one of the keenest of the liter- 
ary Meissoniers in a capital sketch of Mount 
Desert, the young ladies are far less interested 
in politics than they are in England. Of course 
they are, just now. England is approaching a 
political crisis of the intensest kind; we shall 
not have another for three years to come; and 
meanwhile, during this brief summer vacation, it 
is much better for young women to be playing 
lawn tennis and looking at the moon unastronom- 
ically. 1am aware that this is claimed as a per- 
manent difference between English and Ameri- 
can women—this matter of political zeal; but | 
have never been able to discover it. Owing to 
the disproportionate political power still exercised 
in England by a few great families, the women 
allied even remotely with those families take an 
especial interest in politics, particularly if they 
happen, like Lady Randolpli Churchill, to be 
American born; but | think it is a mistake to 
assume that the average political information or 
enthusiasm of English women, taking all classes 
together, is greater than here. It is greater in 
France than in either country, no doubt; but 
that is because the so-called political differences 
are something quite beyond what we call by that 
name, and relate w the very form of government 
itself, 

Ou the whole, the social photographers have 
their uses. It is impossibie not to admire the 
excellent execution of much of their “ work” ; 
* and their very discrepaucies give a guarantee that 
they will never agree sufliciently to do anybody 
any harm. Indeed, the copious and contradictory 
variety of their delineations of The American Girl 
suggests some such course as that pursued by a 
well-known Bostonian, now deceased—a man of 
some humor—who collected twenty-five different 
photographs of his wife, between no two of which 
was there the least resemblance, and united them 
in an album, which he lettered, “* Portraits of the 
Remarkable Women residing at No. Chest- 
uut Street, Boston.” . W. H. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER DRESSES. 


IGHT woollen and canvas dresses are the 
most popular toilettes for midsummer at the 
sea-side resorts, while cottons and linens are 
chosen for places further inland, where damp- 
ness will not destroy their freshness. The limp, 
soft flannelettes, bouclé stuffs, and serges have 
found great favor, especially in cream white and 
dark biue shades, for tailor gowns that may be 
worn at any time of day, and almost on all occa- 
sions. White serge of broad diagonal lines, yet 
of very light quality, is made up with long dra- 
peries in a plain skirt, or with shorter scarf or 
sash effects on a pleated skirt, and the only trim- 
ming is some braiding in coral-branch patterns 
on the vest, collar, and cuffs; this braiding may 
be done with gilt cord, with white or with black, 
and is as effective as the richest embroidery, 
The blue serges are less elaborately made, and 
are braided in parallel rows of wider braid than 
the soutache used for coral or vermicelli desigus ; 
black, white, or silver braids are on dark blue 
serge or flannelette. 

Blue and fawn-colored alpacas have also found 
great favor as sea-side dresses, and are used 
as well for travelling, as they are more service- 
able than the canvas stuffs provided by the mo- 
distes for this purpose. A pleated basque with 
or without a belt is a popular design for alpaca 
waists, while others are very severely shaped pos- 
tilions with a narrow Breton vest, all in one piece, 
set in the front, thickly braided in cross rows with 
black or with silver braid, and fastened to the waist 
by a row of small buttons and button-holes down 
each side. The correspondents who have asked 
advice about travelling dresses for September 
or October will find these lustrous mohairs or 
alpacas excellent for the demi-season when a 
cloth dress would be too heavy. Very long dra- 
peries will be used on these dresses for the early 
autumn, giving what English tailors call second 
skirts or double skirts. In some instances the 
upper skirt is laid in lengthwise pleats nearly all 
around the figure, while in others it hangs quite 
plain, with some shirring below the waist, and is 
carelessly caught up on the left side by a strap 
or loop that depends from the belt. These long 
over-skirts are well illustrated on pages 484 
and 485 of Bazar No. 30, Vol. XVIII.; another 
excellent design of this new draping is shown on 
Fig. 2 on the first page of the same paper. As 
we have said before, dark blue that is almost 
black is best liked for mohair or alpaca dresses, 
and is worn for coaching or travelling with a hat 
of blue basket straw, or of rough-and-ready straw 
in the peaked-brim shape, or with a high crown 
and closely rolled brim. A scarf of blue canvas 
or folds of blue velvet arranged in the two long 
curved loops called “ donkeys’ ears’’ forms the 
trimming,and in the front may be stuck some small 
sharply pointed wings, either white, red, or blue, 
and sometimes all the three colors are used 
together. White or poppy red crape scarfs and 





curved loops form the entire trimmings on other 
hats, while still others have a single large bow 
of many clustered loops of gros grain or of vel- 
vet ribbon. 


SHORT JACKETS AND LONG COATS. 


Short revers jackets of poppy red serge or of 
white serge with bars of red and green crossing 
it at wide intervals are the jaunty garments worn 
at the sea-side with print or muslin dresses ; these 
and a sailor hat give a smart look to the sim- 
plest costumes, and make them serve for walking, 
coaching, or yachting, as the wearer chooses. 
Dull red or green velvet is used for a high stand- 
ing collar, cuffs, pockets, and wide revers down 
the fronts of the white jackets, while red jackets 
have velvet of the same shade and old dull sil- 
ver buttons. 

New long coats that cover the wearer from the 
throat to the foot are made of blue or brown 
cloth, with a plastron and standing collar of 
light fawn or gray cloth, giving the suggestion of 
a dress of the light color beneath. Tle coat has 
revers turning back from the top of the darts 
upward, notched like the collar of a man’s morn- 
ing coat, and trimmed with frogs of metal braid 
in the new copper colors and plomb or lead-color. 
The skirt hangs smoothly and quite full, yet is 
cut without pleats in the back. This coat is in- 
tended to serve for a travelling wrap and for cool 
days in the autumn months. 

WASH DRESSES. 

Sheer muslins and lawns in light colors are 
the comfortable morning and day dresses worn 
in the country during the midsummer heat ; their 
freshness is their charm, hence the light colors 
that require frequent cleansing are preferred to 
the dark grounds that are confessedly chosen 
because they do not show soil. To make these 
simply and without lining, yet to give a full ap- 
pearance, is the modiste’s object. To do this a 
foundation skirt is first made of the material, 
and on this is hung a deep flounce extending 
from just below the hips to the foot, and the top 
of this flounce is concealed by the drapery; this 
gives the effect of a round skirt, or at least a 
very fullskirt. For lawn dresses this deep flounce 
is gathered, and sometimes is tucked in clusters 
of four tucks, each in four or five clusters. The 
drapery is a breadth of the lawn drawn straight 
across the top, with gathers down each side to 
make it fully wrinkled, while the back has fuller 
breadths tucked across the foot, and slightly 
bouffant at the top. A basque without lining is 
made of the lawn, and in front is a narrow Bre- 
ton vest tucked across, and buttoned to the basque 
by small pearl buttons down each side; the but- 
ton-holes are worked in the basque, and the but- 
tons are on the vest, so that it may pass under 
the basque in true vest fashion. The collar is 
tucked and turned over, yet it is rolled so closely 
to the neck that it gives the appearance of a 
standing collar; it must be detached from the 
vest, but fastened to the basque so that it can be 
hooked in front over the vest. Other muslins 
are made with the gathered belted waist, and are 
worn with a sash or @ belt. French modistes are 
using robe patterns with flounces for muslin and 
summer silk dresses, having the skirt covered 
with three deep flounces, scalloped on the edges, 
and with a large pattern of flowers and vine 
printed on each flounce. A very wide sash rib- 
bon is invariably worn with such a skirt, and 
knots of the ribbon trim the sleeves and the 
front of the corsage. 

Plaid and striped ginghams are similarly made, 
but the full-looking skirt is a deep flounce laid 
in kilt pleats instead of being gathered. A pret- 
ty model for a Scotch gingham dress for morning 
walks or for a short journey in the cars is of black 
and white large cross-bars for the kilt-pleated 
skirt and its sash-like drapery, while the basque 
is of a plain ground of mixed black and white, 
with a gathered vest of the plaid set in the front ; 
the back drapery in loops is set up on the edge 
of the basque. A black rough straw sailor hat 
with two velvet bands around the crown and a 
rosette in front, black and white striped lingerie, 
and a black leather belt, complete this toilette. 


SASHES. 


Sashes painted in water-colors and signed by 
well-known artists are the extravagance of the 
summer with fashionable Parisiennes. All kinds 
of wide ribbons are used for sashes on imported 
dresses—gauze, moiré, plaid or striped silk, or 
satin; shot silk studded with gold flowers and 
wide lace scarfs are also employed in various 
ways as sashes. Sometimes they form the en- 
tire drapery on the back of a French dress, while 
on other gowns they are passed in soft folds 
around the waist, and tied on the left side in long 
loops and ends. A width of silk is often used 
in two loops and two long hanging ends at the 
back, and these ends are made to fall open and 
quite separate to show that they are meant to 
represent a sash, 


JACKETS OF LACE AND VELVET. 


Lace jackets lined with silk are revived by Pa- 
risiennes. Some of these are of the lace wrought 
in shape, while others are made up of alternate 
rows of insertion and velvet, such as thread in- 
sertion with black or copper red or yellow vel- 
vet, or Valenciennes insertion with stripes of 
mauve, pink, or blue velvet ribbon. Sleeveless 
velvet jackets are also worn over striped lace 
corsages. Some of the new velvet jackets cross 
in front and are fastened by a single gold jew- 
elled button at the waist line. A lace plastron 
fills in the upper part of the jacket, and the skirt 
is of piece lace draped to represent a double 
skirt, and finished on the left side with a velvet 
panel which extends from the belt to the foot. 
This is very handsome in rich brown velvet, with 
ficelle or twine colored lace; the wool laces are 
also used in this way. 





Gauze and lace dresses have two waists pro- 
vided for them, one of which is of lace or gauze, 
and the other of velvet. White and pale pink 
velvet corsages with white lace skirts are elegant 
toilettes for watering-places. Shot velvet in such 
colors as brown with green or red with blue is 
the novelty for dark corsages worn with light 
canvas skirts. The trimming on the skirt is 
rows of velvet ribbon sewed on the canvas 
flounces before they are pleated. Plaid and 
striped velvets and those dotted over with small 
metallic balls like beads of gold or lead are worn 
as jackets with various light fabrics for skirts. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnop, ConstaB_z, & Co. ; Lonp & Taytor; Rep- 
FERN ; JAMES McCreery & Co.; and Srern Bro- 
THERS. 





PERSONAL, 


Mr. GEorGE JONES has always worked effect- 


ually and generously for General GRANT and his | 


family. It was he who obtained by subscription 
the money which will be paid to General Grant's 
doctors. 
—Mr. STEDMAN in his poem on Grant has 
suggested an inscription for the monument: 
“His carven scroll shall read, 
‘Here rests the valiant heart 
Whose duty was his creed, 
Whose choice the warrior’s part.’” 
Yet, it may be asked properly, was GRANT’s 
choice tie “ warrior’s part’??? He has declared 
in his memoirs that he dreaded battles. He 
went into battle, however, as a Cliristian sol- 
dier, to fulfill his ereed—his duty. 
—Madame Makcuesi thinks that as a light 
soprano Miss Emma Nevaba takes the highest 


rank to-day, and stands with Jenny Linp. Some 











one, commenting on this opinion, remarks that | 


Jenny Linp had a voice which was unlike in 


quality any other that he had heard, and that | 


the sume may be said of Miss Nevapa’s. He 
adds that Jenny Linpb’s drawn-out high notes 
were incomparable both for their delicacy and 
volume. They were more like the carol of a 
lark when that bird revels in light and in a high 
rarefied atmosphere than those of any other sing- 
er. Miss NevaDa, he thinks, produces the effects 
of fairy vocalization. 

—Mr. Joun T. RAYMOND says that it is almost 
impossible to obtain a play fit to take the place 
of those popular farces Fur Congress, Fresh, and 
Sellers. He is doing his utmost to encourage 
American playwrights, but they are not respon- 
sive. That is to say, their plays are nearly al- 
ways worthless. 

—The death of Mrs. Srepuen D. CALDWELL 
last week in Buffulo will grieve many New- 
Yorkers. Although she was identified with the 
social life of Buffalo, she was seen frequently in 
our city, and for some years lived here almost 
altogether. Her gentle nature, unfailing kind- 
ness, and bright intelligence won for her the 
regard of all who met her. She leaves three 
daughters—Mrs. Ggorce Eogark MontTGomery, 
Mrs. CHARLES C, CHAMBERLAIN, and Mrs. GIL- 
BERT E. JONES. 

—A new summer experiment is being tried on 
the Pucitic coast. It is a combination of tent 
and hotel life. Each guest or family can have a 
separate tent, pitched in a grove overlooking the 
sea, and provided with the rude furniture of a 
camp; there is also a wooden hotel, in which an 
apartment is assigned to every visitor, for refuge 
in case of storm or accident. Meals are served 
in a general dining-room or in the tents, and the 
bills of fare comprise both the primitive dishes 
of campers and the arts of French cooking. 

—The soldiers and police who were drafted 
for special duty on the Isle of Wight during the 
wedding of Prince Henry of Battenberg and 
Princess BEATRICE complain, it is said, of the 
treatment they received there. For example, 
a large number of Hampshire police commenced 
duty on a Wednesday afternoon, and not having 
been provided with quarters, were compelled to 
sleep on the ground in the Whippingham chureh- 
yard. They received no food whatever until 
Thursday morning, when a small ration of weak 
tea, bread, and butter was served to each one of 
them. The police, who are big men, suffered 
considerably from hunger, thirst, and loss of 
sleep. -The soldiers obtained two meals in thir- 
ty-six hours. 

—Mrs. CHarLes Moraean’s collection of pic- 
tures has ranked for a long time next to the col- 
lections of Mr. VANDERBILT, of New York, and 
of Mr. Water, of Baltimore. But her heirs, 
for various reasons, were unwilling to keep it 
together. 

—Hats worn by Tonquin women resemble 
shallow cheese boxes. They are three feet in 
diameter, their pose being maintained by a cap 
in the centre fitting the head, and by elaborate 
silk tassels and strings attached to the sides and 
passing under the chin, They are made usually 
of palm leaves, strengthened with small rattans, 
and are very light. 

—The case of the Hon. Viotet Lanz-Fox, 
daughter of a noble English family, against Mr. 
Epwakrp Rowpon, J. P., has excited a good deal 
of amusement in London. Mr. Rowpon fell in 
love, apparently, with the lady, and though she 
repulsed him repeatedly, he followed her every- 
where, wrote absurd love-letters to her, and 
finally dropped on his knees in a public thor- 
oughfare and begged her to marry him. Mr. 
Rowpon was then sent to prison, and was after- 
ward put under bonds to keep the peace and to 
respect the Hon. VioLet LANE-Fox’s prejudices. 
What is most singular in this case is that Mr. 
Rowpon has always seemed to be a man of 
brains and good sense. But if the judge who 
condemned Mr. Rowpon to punishment is right, 
the persecution of women by foolish men, either 
for love or money, is bot uncommon in England. 

—Queen MareGuerita of Italy is the patrom 
ess of a school lately established in Venice to 
revive the manufacture of old Buranco lace, 
which was brought to such perfection in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

—New portraits of the celebrated TICHBORNE 
claimant show a man quite unlike the person 
whose face was so familiar years ago. Now his 
countenance is seamed, lined, and angular, his 
beard and mustache are irregular, and he has a 
coarse shock of hair. 

—A careful observer makes this statement, 
which has a right to consideration: “I have 
found that after a game of lawn tennis my girls 
appear to be almost exhausted. They perspire 
profusely, aud are susceptible to the slightest 


has not fallen through. 


draught. Their sleep is disturbed because of 
their excessive weariness, and they have several 
times been lamed and used up. I have finally 
forbidden them to play lawn tennis.”’ 

—Carotta, wife of the unfortunate Prince 
MAXIMILIAN, who went to Mexico to found an 
empire there, has been for nineteen years a lu- 
natic. She tried to save her husband from the 
death-trap into which he fell innocently, and 
both were sacrificed. 

—Life at Newport has been dull this season, 
and has been painfully shadowed by the death 
of Harry Stevens, Mrs. PARAN STEVENS’S son 
This young man, who was ouly twenty-six at the 
time of his death, had been very popular in New 
York and Newport for several years. 

Mr. Joun Mackay is seen frequently in town 
nowadays. He is, at first sight, a somewhat 
ordinary character. But a close inspeetion re- 
veals many vigorous and striking features in his 
fuce. He dresses neatly, and is very quick and 
pleasant in his manner. 

—Mlle. Riga, the accomplished actress from 
Brussels and the Paris Conservatoire, will open 
three new theatres in this country next autumn. 
The opening at Philadelphia, on the site of a 
famous historical house, will be a brilliant ocea- 
sion. 

—There is an intense prejudice against Ameri- 
cans throughout Chili, especially in Valparaiso. 

—Mrs. Henry J. Raymonp is in Newport for 
the season. 

—The project for a ladies’ club in this city 
The association is now 
being organized, and it will be a prominent fea- 
ture of town life after next November, 

—President ANDrew D. Wuite, who intends 
to devote most of his time hereafter to histor- 
ical studies, said the other day: “ During my va- 
rious residences abroad I have collected much 
material and done much work with reference to 
the historical development of social and polit- 
ical questions in France, Germany, and Italy. 
While English history is comparatively well un- 
derstood, the immense progress made among the 
Continental nations and the light thrown by 
them on our social and political questions are 
hardly known, and it is quite likely that I shall 
beyin with these.”’ 

Judge LaMBert TREE, our new Minister to 
Belgium, is called a Chicago millionaire. But 
though he occupies one of the princely houses 
in Chicago, he was born in Washington. His 
fortune is said to be not less than four million 
dollars. 

—At the opening of the Holloway Sanitarium, 
in London, a large number of ladies helped them- 


| selves freely to cut flowers, which were distrib- 


uted all over the building. Tke police were 
obliged to request them to give up the stolen 
flowers, and the result of this action was decid- 
edly unpleasant and somewhat disgraceful. 

—A correspondent writes that the Chapter- 
House of Westminster Abbey is more attractive 
than evernow. Thestained glass windows com- 
memorating Dean STANLEY have been put in 
their places. The Stars and Stripes appear in 
the lower left-hand corner of a window present- 
ed by American citizens. One of the windows 
was given by the Queen, others by the Dean 
himself. 

—A correspondent predicts that New-Yorkers 
will soon be supplied from the Bahamas with 
fresh vegetables in winter-time. These vege- 
tubles are as delicious as those that come from 
Bermuda in April and May. 

—WaLt WHITMAN has manifested his sympa- 
thy with the great French poet who died the 
other day, by displaying his picture in a window 
at Camden. This fact brings to mind a rather 
marked similarity which exists, both in eharae 
ter and in appearance, between the author of 
Les Chdtiments and the author of Leaves of Grass. 

—Professor Hux.ey, after working tirelessly 
for several years, hus been compelled at last to 
give up his regular labor. 
reposeful vacation, 

—The first woman that has been allowed to 
speak publicly in Sanders Theatre, Boston, to 
a Harvard assembly is Mrs. Livermore, who ad- 
dressed her hearers on total abstinence. 

—Several writers in the London newspapers 
handle a number ofAcademicians without gloves. 
These dignitaries are called “ duubers,”’ who 
** monopolize the line with wretched works.” 

—The pansies, forget-me-nots, and daisies 
which bloom in City Hall Park came from the 
Central Park greenhouses. 

—Writing of Buckingham Palace, a corre- 
spondent says: ‘Since the death of the Prince 
Consort, VicToRIA bas never passed more than 
three days at a time in this castle. Her living 
rooms are situated on the ground-floor opening 
off the Marble Hall—a long corridor with floor 
and walls of marble. After the Queen’s mar 
riage an addition was made to Backingham Pal- 
ace. The modern apartments are ornamented 
over the doors with V. R. in gilt letters, that 
these rooms may be distinguished from those in 
the original illustrious pile. Vicrorta’s apart- 
ments are plainly and comfortably furnished— 
they are neither grand nor sumptuous; the up- 
holstery of the sitting-room is tinished in brown 
leather, and shows that it has been long in use 
The dining-room, however, is richly appointed ; 
it is on the same floor with the state apart 
ments. The portraits of the Queen’s ancestors 
which are hung here are one of the most inter- 
esting features of the palace. The full-length 
painting of GrorGe III. in flowing doublet is 
conspicuous among these.”’ 

—A careful observer of English public men 
gives this estimate of Lord RanpoLPu Cuvxca- 
ILL, in whose success Americans are almost as 
much interested as their British friends are: 
“Lord RANDOLPH yesterday was but a forecas- 
tle hand ; to-day he treads the quarter-deck, and 
orders have gone to the tailor for his epaulets. 
There are few cases on record of such promo 
tion. He knows nothing of administrative or 
departmental work. He has been simply an or- 
nament of the front bench below the gangway, 
always, that is, in a position of independence 
with respect to his leaders. 
immense courage and an almost unmatched 
cléarness of perception. He saw that the old 
order of things was passing away, and that a 
new heaven and a new earth must be the abode 
of the Tories if they were to remain in existence 
at all. He went in for popularity, and won it 
He hus become a leader in the party because of 
the hold he has guined on the country. His 
abilities are of a high order, and his friends say 
that he has now reached a position in which he 
will show that be has also steadiness of aim and 








He needs a long and 





But he has shown 








soberness of judgment.”’ 
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Apron For Girt From 8 To 10 YEars OLp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 11 and 12. 


Hair-pin Cushion. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue body of this cushion is 
made of a pasteboard box, five 
inches square and two deep, which 
is filled with horse-hair and cover- 
ed with a crochet cover loosely 
worked with écru zephyr wool, 
over which is stretched an open 
net-work crocheted with shaded 
brown tinselled wool. The sides 
of the box are covered with a strip 
of shaded brown plush, which is 
embroidered in a simple design 
with colored wools and silks (see 
Fig. 2), and finished with a narrow 
gilt galloon at its upper and lower 
edges. A row of thick maroon 
chenille is set around the top, with 
a cluster of loops at each corner. 


Tapestry Screen. 

Cross stitch embroidery, so long 
in disfavor by reason of the pre- 
posterous designs of the so-called 
Berlin - wool - work, is again in 
vogue, and is used, in conjunction 
with petit point or tent stitch, for 
copying old tapestries and repro- 
ducing tapestry effects with more 
modern subjects. Cushions, chairs, 
fire and folding screens are deco- 
rated with this style of work, and 
copies of old Flemish pictures, genre 
and hunting scenes, landscapes, and 
portraits are some of the subjects 
depicted. The picture is painted 
in colors on very fine canvas, and 
appropriate parts worked over in 
tent or cross stitch. The three- 
fold screen here illustrated, repre- 
senting three Tyrolese scenes, is 
a good example of this style of 
work. The panels are framed in 
dark plush, which is latticed with 
silk cord. 





CATS. 
“TI come, Graymalkin,” 
“ Yes, to record the love of one dear 
friend to thee.” 
y oe “folk-lore” of these uni- 
versal pets is world-wide, 
Egyptians and all Indo-European 
nations in the long list of ages 
past have not hesitated to accord 
both honor and affection to this 
“countless pussy family”; most 
generously and courteously, too, 
have given to members of this lim- 
itless fraternity “ places of prom- 
inent regard.” 

What could speak more favor- 
ably for any peoples than such a 
record of worth—such a long-con- 
tinued catalogue of peaceful, hon- 
ored friendship between them and 
human folk? Painters, and sculp- 
tors as well, have not failed to per- 
petuate, through artistic touch, 
their various phases of mirthfal- 
ness, their sorrows and their wor- 
ries, as none but genuine lovers of 
their pleasantries could express. 
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MIDSUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Grenavine anp Satin Merveittevx Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supp!., No. VL, Figs. 26-38, 


Fig. 2.—Woot Dress with Vetvet Rippon, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Apron FoR Girt FRoM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


0. IL, Figs. 9 and 10. 


Godfrey Mind is known as the 
Katzen-Raphael ; he was born at 
Worblaufen, near Bern, in 1768, 
and died in 1814, while yet in his 
prime. In his boyhood it was his 
good fortune to make acquaintance 
with one Grunn, a noted paper- 
maker of that period, who, per- 
ceiving the bent of the lad’s 
thoughts, allowed him to copy some 
fine etchings of animals in his col- 
lection, and a friendly painter 
furthered his progress by words of 
encouragement and helpful touch- 
es. His father was not so kind, 
and when the son asked for paper 
for his sketches was cruelly re- 
fused, and wood was given him. 
Still it was doubtless a useful if 
not a joyful experience, for the 
father was soon eclipsed by the 
son, and the carving of animals 
made young Godfrey so famous 
that all the villagers round about 
could boast at least one specimen 
of his crafty skill. To the study 
of cat life and cat character young 
Mind gave his best energies, and 
succeeded, because “he loved 
the family enthusiastically.” 
Crowds of cats, young and old, 
black, white, and gray, were al- 
ways withhim. “He loved them,” 
it is said, “ better than he loved his 
human friends.” He watched their 
pretty gambols, he “entered into 
all their grewsome pleasantries 
with the fervor of a devoted lover,” 
and it may as well be confessed 
first as last, the cats knew he 
loved them; their power of dis- 
crimination no one may deny, or 
their ready appreciation of gentle 
treatment and faithful friendship. 
Cats are no fools; they have deep 
and tender feelings, and love, as 
well as do human folk, a friendly 
touch and kind word. 

In one of Godfrey Mind’s pic- 
tures are seven cats, no two, as 
one may well believe, in the same 
position, or indeed in any one po- 
sition long, rollicking and _frolic- 
some, their supple movements, 
graceful tumbles, and keen-eved 
observations are well portrayed by 
his masterly touch. Some poor lit- 
tle mice are in the foreground, and 
greatly heighten the tragic effect. 

We read of many cruelties 
“recklessly set up for amuse- 
ments,” but one established by 
Philip Second of Spain is especial. 
ly notable. This was a cat or- 
gan, upon which a bear perform- 
ed. It was composed of twenty 
cats, separately confined in narrow 
cases, in which they could not stir. 
Their tails protruded from the top 
and were tied to cords attached ta 
the key-board of the organ. Ac 
cording as the bear pressed upor 
the keys the cords were raised, and 
the tails were pulled to make thé 
cats mew in bass or treble tones 
as required by the nature of the airs 
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“*OLD GIRL,’ SAID HE, LAZILY, ‘IT IS A PLEASANT THING TO HAVE A GUARDIAN ANGEL.’” 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avutuor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Strange,” 
* Heagts,” “A Mover Fatuer,” xro, 


CHAPTER IX. 


T the back of the Hétel des Postes is a little 
garden where the flower beds are islanded 
in a harsh lake of broken schist, and where in 
summer-time the gray stone walls which bound 
the garden on three sides beat back the heat of 
the sun upon the air like the reverberators of a 
furnace. Along the unwalled side of the garden 
are planted half a dozen young lime-trees, whose 
branches are trained into a thick roof of silken 
green, and beneath this roof you may sit and bake 
in the shadow to your heart’s content. Unobserv- 
ant visitors wonder to find themselves hotter 
here in shade than they are in sunshine elsewhere | 
in the same village. 

Between the stems of the young limes the near 
village and the distant landscape are seen, cut by 
the rounded trunks into pictures. Faraway, fold- | 
ed in a silver or a purple haze, according to the 
weather, the gentle hills on the French frontier 
dream and doze. The village street so swerves | 
from the straight line that a great part of it is | 
visible from this garden, and any one from be- 
neath the screen of the lime leaves can command | 
a view of the whole portal of the Cheval Blane. 

Athanos Zeno sat here pretty often, leaning 
back in a springy chair of painted strip-iron, with 
his lustrous black eyes half closed, and a cigar- 
ette, as often unlighted as not, depending from 
the ruddy lips, which gleamed like ripe cherries 
between his mustache and his beard, A delight- 
fully idle man to look at was Athanos Zeno, and 
on the outside nearly always abstracted from the | 
world, though to a keen observer there was visible 
when people talked in his neighborhood that cu- 
rious listening, observant poise of the head which | 
Austin Farley had noticed in him. Keen observ- 
ers are rare creatures, however, and Mr. Zeno had 
a knack of concealing his listening and observant 
habit under a seeming of apparent absent-mind- 
edness, apparent chagrin, or boredom. He had 
nothing to conceal, and but little to observe, just 
now. Dobroski, Fraser, and O’Rourke were talk- 
ing together in front of the Cheval Blane, and 
now and again a stray village girl came down to 
the village pump for water, but there was nobody 
else in sight. 
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Mrs. Farley walked into the garden with the | 


boy’s hand in one of hers, and seating herself at 
some distance from the Levantine, busied herself 
over a bit of lace-work. He settled himself down 
after his bow and his smile to smoke and muse 
once more, but by-and-by, bethinking himself, per- 
haps, that practice makes perfect, he made a little 
movement to secure the lady’s attention, and 
when he had caught her eye he smiled and bowed 
again. Then slowly, and with obvious difficulty, 
he said; “Sveet—boy—madame. Not?” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy, with a smile. 

“ Come—here, sveet—boy,” said Mr. Zeno, pro- 
ducing a bonbon, and holding it out to the young- 
ster, who advanced and accepted it with great 
frankness. 

“Say ‘Thank you,’ Austin,” from the mother. 

“Sank—?” The tongue-tied foreigner paused 
with a smile. ‘“Sank—? Vot?” 

“Thank you,” said Lucy, with labored distinct- 
ness, once or twice. 

“ Aha!” eried Mr. Zeno. 
Merci? Not?” 

Lucy nodded assent once more, and was silent. 
She did not like Mr. Zeno, and was not in the 
least degree anxious to get into conversation with 
him. It is likely enough that Austin’s strange 
aversion had something to do with her distaste 
for the good-looking Greek, but women are some- 
times amazingly quick at feeling a reason for dis- 
like, even when they are quite dumb for its ex- 
pression. Mrs. Farley was by nature a nervous 
and fanciful creature, and knowing this she tried 
to be on guard. She tried to think charitably 
and kindly of this lonely foreigner, and to disa- 
buse herself of the fear and aversion he awoke 
in her. This made her more agreeable to him 
than she would have been had he been merely in- 
different and not obnoxious, and Mr. Zeno, whose 
weak point lay on that side of him, was disposed 
to fancy that the little lady was favorably impress- 
ed with his black-avised aspect and his suave and 
silky Levantine ways. 

At an open window overlooking the garden— 
the same window from which Lucy had saluted 
O’ Rourke that morning on his arrival—sat Austin, 
with rumpled hair and disordered aspect, occa- 
sionally scratching his head with the feathered 
stump of a very short quill pen, but seeming to 
expend most of his thought and time upon a brier- 
root pipe which he continually lighted and let 
out again. Lucy, who had so arranged her seat 
as to command a view of him at will, observed 
him smilingly and tenderly for a while, but he 
began to rumple his hair so wildly at length that 
she spoke to him. 

“Can’t you work to-day, dear?” 


“Sank you? Ye—es. 





“Tt’s tingling all over me,” he answered, with 
an irritated flourish of the hands. “ Tingling. 
Actually and absolutely tingling.” 

“You do nothing in that mood,” she said, 
smiling. “Leave it for a little while. Come 
down into the garden.” 

“T think I will,” he answered; and she watch- 
ed him whilst he swept away from his table a 
disorderly double handful of papers, and snatch- 
ing a straw hat from a hook on the wall, stuck it 
fretfully at the back of his head and left the room. 
When he came into the garden he was frowning 
and twitching his features with an air of discon- 
tent which bordered on ill-humor. He had relit 
his pipe, and he was twisting a little yellow hand- 
bill nervously between his fingers. 

“What have you there, Austin ?” his wife de- 
manded. 

“This?” he said, looking at the handbill. 
“Mademoiselle Mathilde put it into my hands as 
I came along the corridor. I haven’t read it.” 
He began to unroll it, and tore it a little in doing 
80, for he had twisted it like a curl paper, and it 
was extremely flimsy. ‘They are prayed,’ he 
began to translate, holding the document at arm’s- 
length in both hands—‘ they are prayed not to 
confound this with the ordinary exhibitions trav- 
ersing the country. This is the only complete, 
unique, and artistic exhibition of the kind. The 
tour of the world. Twenty thousand views,’ 
Ah! m—m! An exhibition of stereoscopi¢ 
views, my dear. ‘Illustrations of all the great 
exhibitions of the world, plain and colored. Stat- 
uary, tapestry, pictures, landscape, the high mount- 
ains, objects of luxury and of art, all magnifi- 
cently illustrated, and all for fivepence. Opens 
Sunday next, at the Hotel de Ville. From six to 
nine, for twelve nights only.’ Shall we make the 
tour of the world, Lucy? We don’t dissipate 
often. Shall we go?” 

“Tf you like,” she answered. “ But it sounds 
a little wild for Janenne—a night with the stere- 
oscopic views.” 

“Yes,” he answered, laughing in response to 
her smile. ‘‘ But one has a license abroad to do 
wilder things than one dare do at home.” He 
dropped idly into a chair, and threw one slippered 
foot upon another. “Old girl,” he said, lazily, 
and apropos of nothing, after two or three min- 





utes of silence, “it is a pleasant thing to have a | 


guardian angel.” 

“ And, oh,” said Lucy, laughing at him with a 
harmless, tender mischief, “it is nice to have a 
baby to take care of!” 

“Yes,” said Austin, twinkling, and blowing a 
lazy cloud, “ it feeds and flatters that delicate ego- 
tism which is the chief feminine characteristic.” 


| 
| 
| 


“Tf we were alone,” 
box your ears for that.” 

“You may do what you like,” said he. 
“There's nobody here who understands English.” 

Mr. Athanos Zeno, who was lolling in an atti- 
tude of studied grace half a dozen yards away, 
arose somewhat abruptly, and walked out of the 
garden. 

“Upon my word,” said Austin, “I have the 
oddest sort of electric feel about that fellow. I 
knew he was going to get up and march away, 
and my feeling was that the sort of nonsense I 
was talking was disagreeable to him.” 

“You are growing more fanciful and nervous 
even than I am,”’ Lucy answered. Just at that 
moment the carriage driven by Maskelyne pulled 
up in front of the Cheval Blanc, and the good 
wife cried, in a hurried whisper, “ Austin, here 
are the people from Houfoy. And you in your 
slippers! Go away and make yourself present- 
able.” 

Austin arose with something of an air of hu- 
morous discontent, and sauntered into the hotel, 
re-appearing in time to greet Maskelyne and Do- 
broski at the door, where the young American 
introduced Miss Butler with a solemn little phrase 
or two about the novelist’s fame, which caused 
him to blush like a school-boy, and to feel ex- 
tremely inclined to run away. Angela looked 
upon him with eyes of veneration—the first live 
author she had beheld. She was at the age when 
veneration is at its freshest, and this encounter 
was an unfeigned and unique delight to her. 

By-and-by they were all seated in the garden 
together, and O’Rourke and Fraser came in, and 
each took a chair in the hot shade of the trained 
limes. Angela, Farley, and Maskelyne were just 
beginning to feel at home together, and were 
gliding into talk. O’Rourke sat near and kept 
silence, though it was a common habit of his to 
lead conversation. He was esteemed a good 
talker, but his power as a listener was rarer and 
more remarkable. As a listener he was full of 
subtleties. He responded silently to the slightest 
shade of thought, and the talker always felt cer- 
tain of sympathy with him. He had not sat 
there long before Angela, who was perhaps a 
trifle more sensitive than a healthy girl should 
be, had discovered this rare and curious faculty 
of O’Rourke’s, and began almost unconsciously 
to include him in the talk, not by any direct ad- 
dress, but instinctively, and in her own mind. 

It is not to be supposed that O’Rourke was 
peculiarly sensitive to the charms of feminine 
beauty, or that Angela, though blessed with more 
than an average share of good looks, was of that 
commanding and compulsive type which—accord- 


she answered, “I would 
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ing to the creed of which Théophile Gautier was 
once high-priest—can bring a man to his knees 
by a glance. But it is none the less true that, 
though but a single glance had passed between 
them, the young politician was interested, and 
felt a little drawn forward out of himself by the 
girl’s clear and frank regard. His occupations 
gave him but little time wo think of sentiment, 
and, in spite of his red hair and his Celtic blood, 
he had but little warmth of temperament in that 
direction. He was paid for the political service 
he rendered to his party, but not largely, and he 
was still dependent for one-half his livelihood 
upon his exertions as a journalist. He was fond 
of style, and since he lived, as a matter of habit 
and custom, a little beyond his means, he had to 
keep his nose to the grindstone pretty well all 
the year round, 

He had thought often enough of marriage as a 
means of escape from this continued necessity, 
but he had seen clearly that his politics were 
against him. There were not many wealthy peo- 
ple on his side. The moneyed classes were ar- 
ranged against him, and he and his party agamst 
them. He was well born and well bred, and was 
reasonably if not overwhelmingly conscious of 
his advantages of person and intellect. He knew 
very well that a young man like himself would 
have been welcomed with open arms on the Tory 
side, and that a brilliant social career, including 
probably a brilliant marriage, was there for any 
man of his capacities. There was no hint of 
treachery in these reflections. He was a young 
man whose speculations invaded many regions, 
and he knew his own value. 

It would be unfair to say that O'Rourke was 
on the lookout for a susceptible heiress—he was 
too busy a man to have much time for that sort 
of search—but when he heard of an heiress the 
word struck a responsive chord, which vibrated 
fora moment, And Angela's eyes had appealed 
to him to begin with 

As he sat there sympathetically listening, he 
said to himself, with a candor which was some- 
what removed from sentiment; “ There’s another 
girl I might have tried for. Maskelyne’s after 
her? Well, there are not many girls who would 
say No to Maskelyne.” 

He saw but littie of feminine society, and knew 
but little of women’s manners or their interior 
ways. He watched with a closer interest than 
he could altogether have accounted for at the 
moment for any sign of rapport between Maske- 
lyne aud Angela, and saw none whatever on either 
side. Dobroski sat by, silent, and many glances 
of affection and understanding passed between 
the girl and him, but none between her and 
Maskels ne 

“ Engaged, perhaps,” said O'Rourke to him- 
self A moment later, 
with a little touch of passing anger at himsel/, 
“ What has it to do with me?” 

“We are organizing a little expedition, Mr. 


” 


“Sure of each other.” 


Farley,” said Angela, after a while, “ and we hope | 
There are | 
some famous grottoes close to Houfoy, and later 


that Mrs. Farley and you will join us, 


in the year they are visited by crowds of tourists. 
We want to forestall the crowd a little, and we 
have arranged for Tuesday next. Mr. Maskelyne 
has promised to drive over for you, and will be 
here at ten o'clock.” 

“T had meaut to be busy,” said Austin, with a 
lingering accent. ‘“ But— yes, Miss Butler, we 
will come with pleasure.” 

“The grottoes are very curious and fine,” said 


O'Rourke. “ You might find a theme there, Far- 
ley. I visited them five years ago, and one of 


’ 


the guides told me a dreadful story.’ 

“Let us have it,” said Maskelyne. 
O’ Rourke, harrow our feelings.” 

“It is not a narrative for sunshine and the 
open air, It should be told in wintry twilight by 
the fire,” O'Rourke answered, with a serious face 
and smiling eyes. 

“Oh, pray tell it,’ pleaded Lucy. 

“It was late in autumn,” O'Rourke began, 
looking round, and seeing that the wish for the 
story was general, “The lower caverns were 
deep in water, fur the season had been unusually 
rainy, and the subterranean river had overflowed 
its summer banks. The guides, who make a pret- 
ty good thing of their business in late summer 
and early autumn, bad made up their minds that 
their harvest was over, and were prepared to shut 
up the exhibition until next year, when half a 
dozen water-proofed English tourists presented 
themselves, and asked to see the grottoes. There 
was but one amongst them who spoke French, 
and he acted as cicerone to the party. The 
guide warned them that they could see only the 
higher chambers, but they had come all the way 
from Brussels with intent to visit the grottoes, 
and since they could not have all, were deter- 
mined to put up with a little. Two or three chil- 
dren were hunted up to carry the necessary 
lamps, and the party walked through the pour- 
ing rain until they reached the shelter of the 
caverns.” 

“This begins chormingly,” said Fraser. “It 
rather remoinds me of the stoyle of Mr. Jeems— 
G. P. R. Jeems, ye know—-that was such a favor- 
ite in me boyhood.” 

* Let us have the story neat,” said Maskelyne. 
“Go on, O'Rourke.” 

“ They entered the grottoes,” O'Rourke contin- 
ued, “ with a single guide and three children, who 
carried each a pair of candles protected by chim- 
neys of glass. They had penetrated a consider- 
able distance, the guide stopping here and there 
to describe and explain, and the one French- 
speaking man amongst them translating for his 
companions, as they went from one object of in- 
terest to another. Some one called the interpret- 
er by name, and there came no answer. He, sup- 
posing the other to be occupied, took little notice 
of his silence, and they went on further, until 
suddenly their interpreter was missed. They re- 
traced their steps, but he was not to be found. 
Then one of the travellers conceived the brilliant 


“ Come, 


’ 














idea that their friend had gone home, and this 
theory being accepted by his fellow-sages was 
somehow communicated to the guide, who natw- 
rally enough supposed it to be a fact and not a 
theory, and when the party had gone away locked 
up the door at the entrance and took the key 
away with him. 

“The tourists walked to the village inn, where 
they had left their carriage, and not seeing the 
carriage standing at the door—the cocher was 
snug in the kitchen, and the horses were snug in 
the stables—they concluded that their friend had 
taken it away, and walked off, like the wise men 
they were, on a four or five miles’ journey 
home. 

“The poor interpreter had somehow strayed, 
had lost his party, and was left amidst all the 
sinuosities and windings of the cave alone, and 
in darkness. He had with him a box of wax 
as, and he had well-nigh exhausted his store 
before the real character of his situation dawned 
upon him.” 

“I'd have bet,” cried Fraser, beaming all over— 
“Td have bet on the situation dawning. The 
situation always dawns. ’Tisa stock phrase. ’Tis 
one of the things no narrator can do without.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








MISS PHILPOT’S AWFUL 
MISTAKE. 
Br ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


N Y great-grandfather always said he would 

never trust or employ a cross-eyed man, for 
the Lord had set his mark on the fellow, and 
that was enough for him. Now my great-grand- 
father is dead—has been dead for some years— 
and I don’t like to contradict his opinions, be- 
cause he can’t take his turn at opposing mine; 
but I do think he would have allowed that there 
are exceptions to the rule. Surely Mr. Augustus 
Holloway, the artist, was such an exception, fora 
more modest, kindly, sincere, and generous per- 
son I never knew, yet his eyes crossed in the most 
aggressive and perplexing way ever beheld; nor 
could any curious or scientific observer fully de- 
scribe the relative position of these organs ; for if 
you undertook to stare at them, you never knew 
that one eye was not sternly glaring at you with 
rebuke; and, indeed, it generally was. Augustus 
did not like to be inspected ; deformities natural- 
ly make their possessors sensitive, and his had 
been a source of much trouble to him, for his 
eyes looked so many ways that he was held ac- 
countable for wandering glances that he never 
sent or meant. 

Once, at an artists’ reception, he was collared 
and dragged into the anteroom by a fiery and un- 
tamed young naval officer, who considered that 
this meek creature had stared at his betrothed 
too persistently for endurance, while really Mr. 
Holloway was intently studying light and shade 
on a canvas far to one side and above the shrink- 
ing damsel’s head, with a view to writing his an- 
nual report of this “interesting occasion” for a 
daily newspaper. It took several minutes and 
the intervention of four agonized friends to res- 
cue Augustus from the impending cane of Lieu- 
tenant Black, and make that gallant tar under- 
stand the great obliquity of his victim’s vision ; 
but alas! no apologies could heal the wounded 
spirit, for the trouble was to be life-long, and 
who knew how often he might provoke punish- 
ment and how rarely escape from it? The ex- 
perience opened to him an awful vista. 

He could not be cured by surgery—that had 
been tried in vain; and it was equally vain for 
him to try to keep his eyes on some inanimate 
thing when there was danger of his offending, 
for the eyes themselves were recusant ; and even 
in church, if one regarded the preacher, the other 
shot dark glances among the pews. 

He was upbraided by young lovers for watch- 
ing their shy billing and cooing, when he was 
really eying and talking to the disapproving dow- 
ager opposite him to attract her attention away 
from the doves, 

He narrowly escaped an experience at the po- 
lice court because, while he was buying cologne 
at a druggist’s, “he casted one o’ them heyes of 
his’n right hinto the safe I was a-hopenin’, ’stead 
of mindin’ his hown business,” as the new clerk 
testified in court when that safe, the very next 
night, had been opened and robbed. It was lucky 
for Augustus that he had dealt with the shop-man 
who sold him his 4711 Rue de la Cloche farina 
for the last ten years; and even the judge smiled 
when that disgusted clerk rebutted the little 
Englishman’s testimony with, “Oh, nonsense! 
that was Mr. Holloway, the painter; he’d have 
been glad enough to throw both of his eyes into 
the safe, if they’d come out straight; but he 
wasn’t even lookin’ into it, for he said to me, 
when I give him the co-logne, ‘ What’s that green 
stuff in the top jar ?—it’s a lovely tint!” 

Poor Augustus ! to repeat his adventures would 
take longer than the Arabian Nights, and be far 
more monotonous, for they all hinged on those 
unhinged eyes. But worst of all, he fell one fine 
day, not into a ditch or a chalk-pit, but reckless- 
ly fell in love. There were two Misses Philpot 
living in the numerical-named street round the 
corner from his studio, I do not and dare not 
give the real name of the street, lest some fear- 
fully veracious person should directly set to work 
and prove that there never was such a street, 
and no house with that aspect and plan in that 
street, and no Philpots that ever lived in that 
street or house either. I am willing to give it 
up on the Philpots, and to own that I have sup- 
plied them with a new name for this occasion 
only, and that I should have said there were three 
Misses Philpot, but I really forgot the elder, who 
was a very good, elderly woman, and did much 
charitable work in connection with Dr. Sling’s 
church, but is of no importance to us, though it 
caused some trouble, hereinafter to be expounded, 
to our hero, that there should be a Miss Philpot, 








as well as two Misses Eugenia Philpot, aunt and 
niece. 2 

Not that they were ever confused in their own 
household, for the aunt was always called Jenny— 
ignominious travesty of a stately name, but still 
having its own conveniences. Eugenia the niece 
was a girl of eighteen, and really exquisitely love- 
ly, with a complexion of pinks and snow rather 
than roses and lilies, so transparent was her fair 
skin and so delicate the color that mantled be- 
neath it; her hair, profuse, long, silky, and just 
rippled enough to show its brightness, was a sil- 
very flax-color, barely touched with gold on the 
edges of the aforesaid ripples—hair that really de- 
fies description, its tint and texture were both so 
peculiar, and so accentuated by the delicate dark 
eyebrows and heavy dark lashes of the most 
beautiful gold-hazel eyes ever set in a girl’s head, 

Eugenia Philpot would have made a great sen- 
sation in society had she entered its charmed 
precincts, for nature had given to her also a 
sweet child-like face and a delicate graceful 
figure, tact enough to make her pass muster 
anywhere, not an oppressive amount of brains, 
and such a kind honest little heart! 


“A perfect woman nobly planned”— 


“to comfort,” certainly, but warning and com- 
manding would never be her forte. But al- 
though the Philpots were that deadly respectable 
sort of people, “an old New York family,” the 
branch of Philpots to which they belonged had 
outlived its money, if not its usefulness, It 
amounted to just so much to them, this antiquity 
of descent, that they owned the house they lived 
in, which their grandfather had kept in his own 
hands, being the end house of a block he had 
built on the last remaining corner of the Philpot 
Manor. Their father had just money enough to 
live on decently, and some of this was lost in his 
bad management; his two daughters and _ his 
granddaughter now starved genteelly on the re- 
mainder. 

Perhaps more meat and milk would have ren- 
dered Eugenia less ethereal and less bewitching ; 
as it was, she could not exploit that wonderful 
beauty in society, for the prosaic reason that she 
could not afford the needful clothes. She had a 
pretty taste in dress and deft fingers, and that 
resource of every modern heroine, a trunk in the 
garret, was not altogether wanting. But, alas! 
there was very little in that trunk available for 
her, These aunts had a prior claim to it; and 
if there was a dark blue “ Turk satin,” as our 
grandmothers called it, left for the girl, there 
was mighty little of it, and she had to buy a rem- 
nant of serge to eke out her Sunday costume, and 
also a cheap bunch of steel blue feathers to adorn 
the little bonnet made out of one old hanging 
sleeve. Now Miss Philpot privately took fine 
sewing from a ladies’ furnishing store, and toned 
her clothes in the lowest key of sombreness that 
she might have a little to give in charity. But 
when you are fifty years old, Seraphina, and have 
a large Dutch nose, thick pale lips, a sallow skin, 
and prominent green-gray eyes, nobody will no- 
tice what you wear if you are a saint; and Miss 
Philpot, who inherited the name of Annetje from 
that “old New York family,” was as near a saint 
as modern manners permit. 

Miss Jenny Philpot had a taste in dress too. 
She was “only” thirty-five, and had a certain 
style and poise about her, a still supple and ele- 
gant figure, and an abundant length of flaxen 
tresses that pleased her own eve, and made her 
forget that her face was as thin as a hatchet; 
her nose (a truly aristocratic nose, she imagined), 
high, sharp, and aggressive; her eyes cold and 
pale; her lips a narrow red line; and her chin 
long and obstinate, not even lit by a dimple—for 
where could a dimple have found depth enough 
to lurk in those wan cheeks or that lean and 
flabby countenance? But Miss Jenny made the 
most of herself, since she had long ago resolved 
that her duty and destiny was to marry: not per- 
haps to marry well (that was her niece’s réle), but 
to marry somebody who could support her in com- 
fort—a modest wish, but so far ungranted. 

Now Eugenia, who had a middle initial that 
meant nothing, but was merely a letter put in so 
that ker clothes should not be marked or her 
correspondence directed with her aunt’s name, 
had a good deal of taste in drawing, and loved 
pictures ; she would have liked to be educated in 
that direction, but could not afford a master, and 
her aunts shuddered at the thought of sending 
their only and orphaned niece to the Cooper In- 
stitute, where none of the old New York families 
ever sent their scions. So they consoled her by 
the promise of a ticket to the Academy’s annual 
exhibition; and it was in those rooms, clad in 
that very gentian blue costume, that Augustus 
Holloway first beheld the lovely creature, who 
struck him dumb with love at first sight. 

He followed her about and stared at her in- 
cessantly, but she did not know it; she observed 
his peculiar aspect, but thought he was admiring 
the pictures too, and in her gentle heart she pit- 
ied the poor man who looked so dreadfully, and 
thought of him no more. But, alas! Augustus 
never from that hour thought of anybody else but 
Eugenia. His soul was bent on one object there- 
after; and by some of the artful devices known 
to the stronger sex when they fall captive to the 
tender passion—devices which, of course, women 
never need to use, and therefore do not under- 
stand—he managed in the course of six or eight 
weeks to discover Eugenia’s name, her residence, 
the particulars of her family, and at last, through 
the good offices of a heavy but impecunious old 
gentleman who was Miss Jenny’s godfather in his 
better days, and still kept up a friendly interest 
in his old friend’s daughters (though he could not 
help them, being scarcely able to help himself), 
Augustus obtained an introduction to Jenny, and 
began to haunt the premises after the fashion of 
ardent lovers, 

Shy with the new passion, he behaved himself 
with such respect and discretion that Miss Jen- 


ny’s heart began to flutter with delight. Here 
now was her opportunity at last; here was a re- 
spectable gentleman, an artist, moreover, and, as 
old Mr. Van Voorst hed assured her, possessed of 
a nice little property aside from the profession he 
had chosen from pure devotion to art, who had, 
moreover, asked for an introduction, and on some 
pretext or other taken to calling twice a week at 
least. 

To be sure, he was not handsome ; indeed, he 
was rather odd-looking ; but Miss Jenny had ar- 
rived at the age when the old legend tells us 
maidens in despair cry out in their last prayers 
to St. Catherine, “ Oh, give us anybody, anybody !” 
So she accepted the situation, and began to prink 
and plume herself like an elderly robin who has 
outlived a cold, mateless spring, but prepares her- 
self for later opportunities} she drew from the 
sachet-scented drawers of her bureau certain bits 
of lace hoarded to yellowness; she skimped the 
daily milk to buy remnants of bright or delicate 
ribbons, and fashioned for her head and throat 
confections, as the French say, of a mildly coquet- 
tish nature, to set off the old black silk she had 
sponged and turned, after the counsel of the old 
Yorkshire dame to her tailor concerning the re- 
modelling of her petticoat, “‘Thoo mun bin’ me’t, 
and thoo mun tap bin’ me’t; thoo mun turn it 
rangsid afoor, tapsid bottom, insid oot.” 

But the black silk came up nobly to her requi- 
sitions, and fitting closely to her still elegant tig- 
ure, and garnished abundantly with some well- 
darned black lace, altogether gave her a charm- 
ing aspect, that might well have touched Augustus 
Holloway’s heart had it not been already enslaved 
totally by Eugenia. 

That lovely young creature had not the least 
idea of her conquest, however ; it is true, she was 
generally in the room when Mr. Holloway came 
to call, always entering sooner or later, because 
Aunt Jenny's extreme propriety forbade her to 
receive a gentleman alone, and Miss Philpot was 
never at home in the evening: she went to three 
church services on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and the other four evenings of the week 
she spent in sewing schools or night classes con- 
nected with Dr. Sling’s church, Augustus Hollo- 
way met her more than once sallying out alone, 
protected by her black poke bonnet, her long 
shabby cloak, and her countenance from any pos- 
sibility of insult, though she threaded Baxter 
Street itself, or the slums about her favorite mis- 
sion school; but he supposed her to be sume 
seamstress or other; it never entered his head 
that Aunt Jenny was not Miss Philpot. 

Poor Aunt Jenny! she was trying so hard to 
reciprocate Augustus’s passion, and such things 
happened to make the way hard ! 

“isn’t he funny-looking, Aunt Jenny?” had 
been Eugenia’s first comment on their new ac- 

~quaintance. Her aunt took a high moral stand 
with the girl at once. 

“My dear, don’t say such a thing. It is very 
unfortunate for the poor man, but he was made 
so, and you should pity, not smile at him.” 

Eugenia meekly assented, and thought how 
sweet an old dear Aunt Jenny was; but as Au- 
gustus became better known to her, it seemed to 
the girl that his face grew more dreadful; the 
rolling of those dark eyes in their eccentric or- 
bits had a sort of fasciuation that drew her gaze ; 
she could not help it; she became capable even 
of amusing herself during the prim and lofty 
conversations which took place between him and 
lier aunt by guessing what he might be looking 
at. Aunt Jenny had no earthly doubt that his 
looks were fixed upon Aer, with timid if oblique 
tenderness ; but to Kugenia he seemed to be iu- 
specting and criticising the appointments of the 
rather dingy parlor, its very oid red flock paper, 
carved and hair-cloth-seated mahogany furniture, 
and venerable pier-glass with its tarnished and 
elaborate gilt frame. 

But all the while those uncertain eyes were 
really devouring the girlish loveliness opposite 
him, or her paimted counterfeit; for tie sole 
adornment of the room was a full-length portrait 
of Eugenia’s mother in her bridal dress of glitter- 
ing white satin—a picture by one of the best art- 
ists of her time, and so like her daughter that 
Holloway supposed it was Eugenia’s portrait. 

He was mightily flattered by that young lady’s 
persistent attention; that blessed (if temporary) 
forgetfulness of our own deformities and short- 
comings which nature bestows on us as a sort of 
moral anesthetic helped him here; he did not 
pause to remember that lhe was ugly enough to 
draw the attention of a crowd; he only hoped, 
hot without trembling, that he had found favor 
in the sight of bis goudess, and it was a real bask- 
ing im the sun-rays to him when he found those 
lovely eyes fixed upon him hour after hour. 

Uuce, while she was silently speculating upon 
the possibilities of his walking straight in a field 
or wood where the pavement would not guide his 
feet, Aunt Jenny said, in her sharpest voice, 

“ Kugenia, don’t you hear Mr, Holloway speak 
to you?” 

‘he girl started, and colored freshly, like a rose 
when tue sudden wind shakes off the dews of 
dawn, She had heard his voice, to be sure, but 
he certainly was eying the wall on one hand and 
her aunt on the other, to her idea. She apolo- 
gized and answered, and the enraptured Augustus 
dreamed of that blush, that smile, that lute-sweet 
voice all night, quite oblivious of the dulcet tones 
in which Aunt Jenny had said, 

“She is a dreaming child, dear Mr. Holloway ; 
pardon her, I beg!” 

Day by day Mr. Holloway nursed this passion, 
till at last he grew desperate. It was spring by 
this time; the florists’ shops were full of soft 
color aud delicate perfume in heaps of tea-rose- 
buds and bunches of fragrant violets, for spring 
is a divinity who knows no limits, but has her 
altars the world over, and defies brick and mor- 
tar Lo exclude her reign ; and in the spring, we all 
know, on the authority of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
whither a young man’s fancies turn, aud when 
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they have turned thither all winter, in spring 
they are fired with new zeal. Bunches of blos- 
soms, not bouquets, but real careless glowing 
handfuls on their own long stems, were daily left 
at the dingy Philpot mansion, and offered incense 
in that fluffy faded parlor, putting the dull flock 
paper out of countenance, and flouting the slip- 
pery hair-cloth, the sombre mahogany, the thread- 
bare carpet, until Aunt Jenny preened her own 
dusky plumage, and emerged from that black silk 
into cheap but dainty cambrics, and the last relic 
of her grandmothier, 4 ellvér gray sill, that, illus- 
trated with some old thread lace, bloomed itiew, 
and made the wearer, with the faint flush of 
gratified vanity on her thin features, and the 
wilder crimping and coiling of her sandy locks, 
look much like one of the gray and fawn pigeons 
ambling and cooing on the roofs overhead. But 
Eugenia, if she had been lovely in her one cos- 
tume of blue, how angelical was she now in her 
fresh spring garments! always with a rose-bud 
or a knot of violets at her throat, for “another” 
had stepped into Mr. Holloway’s foot-prints, and 
though he dared not adventure so far as this fa- 
vored suitor, he could and did join Eugenia on 
the street cortiers, walk to the horse-car with her, 
and send her flowers, which Aunt Jenny woild 
hot appropriate, since they were but the tiny in- 
considerable gifts of an impeéunious young fel- 
low, conveyed through the boy who came daily to 
feed the furnace and clean thé slices of these 
otherwise independent women. 

What did Augustus Holloway know about 
clothes? It did not enter into his head that ten- 
cent calico could invest his goddess with such 
charm and purity, or that the blooms which gave 
her white and black, or pale lilac, or soft blue 
gowns their last touch of grace did not come 
from his own offerings; he only knew that she 
grew more bright and beautiful in his eyes every 
day, and he hoped with masculine self - confi- 
dence that she reciprocated his passion, while 
evety day Atint Jenny grew more attached to 
him, more certain of his faithful devation to her, 

But Augustus, besides his eyes, had one other 
slight defect: in boyhood he had stammered 
fearfully, and it had redulred skillful and patient 
medical treatment to free him from this impedi: 
mént df speech. He was freed, however; only a 
tertain deliberation was noticealsle in his manner, 
bicept in moments 6f atrong feeling or excite: 
thent, when he sputtered and sent out inartici 
late moans very unpleasant and quite unintelli- 
gible, so he resolved to make his proposal to Eu- 
genia by letter. 

How delighted Aunt Jenny was when a mani- 
festly masculine epistle was taken out of the let- 
ter-box and brought to her, those only can know 
who have been placed in her expectant position. 

Yes; there was “ Miss Hugenia Philpot,” in the 
inanly script she felt stire was Ais; did flut- 
tering, yet joyful, she opened the envelope; and 
perused it8 contents with a burst of happy tears. 
Let us draw a Veil over these virginal emotions; 
more sweet than late; their result is all we have 
to do with, and that was a truly elegant note dis- 
patched at once to Mr. Augustus Holloway, at the 
Street Studio, No, ——, and containing, in 
faint, spidery characters, the delicate intimation 
that Miss Eugenia Philpot would be happy to 
see lim that afternoon at her residence in Blank 
Street. 

The ehraptuted Idver séétned {6 hitiself like 
one who walks the air, when, dressed with the 
greatest elegance man can achieve in his limited 
possibilities, he set out for the dwelling of his 
adored One. He was rather discomfited to find 
only Aunt Jenny, blushing ds well as she could; 
visting down her eyes, furtively and lystericill} 
tittering behind her handkerchief, and extending 
her hand to him with coy demonstration of wel- 
come, Still, it was proper enough: she was Ku- 
fenia’s guardian, and nv doubt ought to interview 
him first, He stibmissively tecignided the tite 
And wont of the matter, and gallantly handing 
her to the tall chair, sat down in front of her on 
the sofa, and proceeded to business, Aunt Jenny 
had expected some manifestations of his affee- 
tion, but, on the whole, was relieved by their ab- 
rence, being tintistd to stich frivolities; and Mr. 
Holloway began : 

“Dear madam, I-I-I am here, as y-y-you well 
know, to s-8-su-tie for the hand and heart of the 
l-lovely creature before me”—glaring with all his 
might at the picture of Engenia’s mother, but ap- 
pearing to look at Aunt Jenny, with a fire of rap- 
ture in the eye so oecupied, 

Poor Aunt Jenny! She blushed, rose, and so 
did Augustus. //e thought she was about to open 
the door and introduce Eugenia; she thought he 
intended to fall at her feet, like lovers in novels. 
He advanced ; so did she, intent on picking him 
up from his knees. But seeing his arms expand 
—really he was brandishing them toward the 
door—she thought it a prelude and an invitation, 
and, to his astonishment, fell upon his neck with 
a loud sniff of joy. 

“O-h!” said Augustus, dropping his arms by 
his side, still thinking this but a gush of mater- 
nal feelirg. ‘“ Wh-wh-where is Eugenia? Wh- 
wh-wh-wiere is my angel ?” 

Miss Jenny recoiled as one stung by a snake. 
She tottered backward, intending to fall into her 
chair and face the horrible situation ; but, alas! 
that antique chair had the most lively and rapid 
casters that ever were affixed to chair legs. Her 
hoop, small though it was, hit the edge of the 
seat as she retreated, and with that slight im- 
petus the chair spun half a yard backward, and 
this elegant, heart-broken maiden lady sat heav- 
ily and unexpectedly down—on the floor. 

“Wh-wh-wh-ere is my Eugenia?” went on the 
excited Holloway ; and, as if to answer the ques- 
tion, the door opened, and Eugenia—yes, Eugenia 
-—with a handsome young fellow behind her, en- 
tered upon the scene. The tableau was too much 
for them; the angel giggled aloud, the young 
man echoed her amusement from under his 
silky dark mustache. Augustus seemed to sur- 
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vey even the cobwebs on the cornice, as well as 
all the tarnished gilt fleurs-de-lis on the flock 
paper, so fearfully did his eyes roll. Miss Jenny 
gave a hysterical shriek—the truth dawned upon 
her. Eugenia had chosen her own lover, and his 
eyes were dark, straight of vision, keen, and mer- 
ry. Augustus was heart-broken; and she, well 
bred, well born, fastidious, prim Eugenia Philpot, 
commonly called Aunt Jenny, had made an irre- 
mediable, an awful mistake. 

Of which the moral is, according to my deceased 
creat-grandfather: Avoid men with cross-eyes, 
According to me: Aunts, expect not to have 
lovers when vou have lovely nieces beside you, 
or you may miserably repeat poor Miss Philpot’s 
awful mistake. 





Lamp Shade. 
See illustration on page 549. 


Tuts pretty shade consists of a fall of tinted 
foulard silk, partially veiled by Oriental lace. 
The silk, which is a yard in circumference, 
is pinked at the edges, gathered at the top, and 
sewed to a piece of bonnet wire that fits around 
the top of the glass globe of the lamp. Some 
loops atid ends of ribbon hang from under the 
lace, and a narrowet ribbon is run into the top 
and tied on one side. A tulle frill fortis 4 head- 
ing for the lace. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponnenr. } 


T is impossible to enumerate all the different 
forms that are devised for corsages, Some 
are largely cut away in a square !n front, and fill- 
ed in with a pleated, high chemisette made of 
soft silk of a different color; others are open in 
a V, and are completed with a pleated or plain 
chemisette of lace or crépe lisse; and still others 
are open both in front and behind almost down 
to the belt, and are furnished with a chemisette 
which is joined to the waist. Many are closed 
didgonally in front; atid if made with revers have 
but one; 6ver whieh the other front crosses. Last- 
ly, there are seainless ¢orsages, which ean only 
be made with extremely wide stuff. The sitnplest 
sotsages now wotn hidve at least a plastron, plain 
or slightly gatheted. But if it is impossible to 
catalogue the many new corsdgés in vogue, it is 
certain that none of them are simply high dnd 
buttoned down the middle. 

A garment that is and will be worn is a very 
large polonaise, closed diagonally, and draped 
high on the left hip, thus forming a tablier with 
a lar#e point on the front of the skirt and a 
sttialler point on the side. This point in front 
is precisely like that which was formerly worn 
behind when square shawls were ih vogue; and 
forms part of the drapery, since it continues the 
tight front of the polonaise which is draped on 
the left hip. hs 

Besides these polonaises, coats and largé ted: 
ingotes will be much in favor for autumn toilettes. 
Neither of these names conveys an exact idea of 
the garment in question, since the coat has no 
skirt behind, and the redingote stops at the bot- 
tom of the back. They are corsages, properly 
speaking; tle sides of which ate lengthened, 
forming vet} loii# tnd tathet broad ends, which 
are sometimes lined, and which apread apart in 
front below the belt so as to show the skirt. 
These redingotes, since they are so called, are 
trimmed with bead, silver, or gold embroidery, 
dnd sotretitnes with lace, put on plain, and are 
almost alwa¥s Opeti i the bust, and held togeth- 
er at the belt only by a plaque of filigree metal, 
the space in front being filled in with a plastron, 
slightly bouffant, to match the dress, 

Small wrappings, oming just to the waist, or 
a little below it, will be ttitich worn at the end of 
August, when tlie first cool days appear; these 
will be something in the shape of a large cape, 
with sleeves, or rather of a visite; they will 
have no trimming on the bottom, and will often 
be furnished with a vest and a pointed hood, the 
vest beittg of velvet, with which the hood is also 
lined. These little wrappings will be generally 
made of Goarse wool; beige, mottled with dark 
red, with dark red velvet vest and hood lining; 
or else they will be made without a hood, of 
coarse wool with broad beige and blue stripes, 
with a plain plastron of dark blue velvet in front 
and behind, both plastrons being bordered with 
passementerie leaves, resting half on the plastron 
and half on the wrapping. 

A few changes in fashion have been attempted 
at the watering-places and sea-side. Among these 
the one that has the greatest chance of success 
is the revival of large Italian straw hats, with 
broad brim, turned up behind (even rolled) and 
at one side, in the Marie Antoinette style. 

Among the elegant summer toilettes are those 
of plain, brocaded, or embroidered linen lawn, 
the plain being often worn over watered silk. 
One of this kind has a plain under-skirt of seal 
brown watered silk, with an over-dress of seal 
brown linen lawn, simply hemmed on the edge, 
and draped moderately behind, the corsage being 
gathered on the shoulders and confined by a large 
sash of seal brown watered silk. 

At the casinos are seen sorties de bal trimmed 
at the throat and on the sleeves with large uncut 
colored stones, which, if one can forget their re- 
semblance to the glass beads worn by savages, 
produce a very rich effect. 

Dresses designed for summer balls are trimmed 
with large butterflies made of beads and passe- 
menterie, closely copying the most beautiful in- 
sects. They are worn thus: two behind, one on 
each sleeve, one at the back of the neck, one on 
each shoulder, one at the throat, and one at the 
belt, to fasten the corsage in front. 

For travelling, the redingote is the wrapping 
most in vogue. The following is a good type. 


This is made of coarse wool, with a cinnamon- 
célored ground, brocaded with bouquets. The 
skirt is gathered behind, and joined to the point- 
ed basque. It is furtfished with a simulated hood, 
made of two pieces of stuff, sewed into the back 
seam of the waist, and laced together so as to 
almost meet by a cord and tassels, the ends of 
which fall on the skirt of the redingote. These 
two pieces meet at the point, and are turned over 
on the upper part to form revers, which are faced 
with maroon velvet, of which the cuffs, collar, and 
two bands forming revers, which extend all the 
way down the front, are also made. This redin- 
gote is long, reaching to within six or eight inehes 
from the bottom of the skirt. It is made of light 
woollen stuffs of all kinds — mottled, chiné, 
striped, bouclé, ete. 

A pretty summer toilette is made of white vi- 
gogne. The skirt, mounted in round pleats be- 
hind and gatheted at the sides, is turned up on 
the left side, and the space is filled with a piece 
of red and maroon striped stuff about ten inches 
wide at the lower part, to which the bottom of 
the skirt is fastened with mother-of-pearl but- 
tons, The corsage is pointed in front and short 
at the sides, with a small pleated basque behind. 
It opens in the front and back in V shape over 
plastrons of striped stuff like that used for the 
skirt trimming, to which the edges of the vigogne 
corsage are fastened with mother-of-pearl but- 
tons to match those on the skirt. The collar and 
ctiffs are also of the striped stuff. The cream 
straw round hat has a narrow brim and a high 
¢rown,; around which fs twisted a red and maroon 
striped scarf held in place by a dove with half- 
spread wings. A red gauze searf serves as a veil. 

Young girls’ dresses for parties in the country 
or at the watering-plaees are made of white or- 
gandy, sprigged with flowers and trimmed only 
with a few bows of ribbon. These dresses are 
simple in shape, with long and somewhat scanty 
draperies. The corsage is entirely or partly 
pleated or gathered, and has a plastron of thin 
silk with a sash put on in a point, or else bretelles 
of ribbon meeting at the waist and falling be- 
hind in long broad ends. Peasant waists or 
corselets of colored silk are also often worn with 
these corsages. 

Ladies of all ages, both old and young, wear 
dresses of black tulle, with accessories of bright- 
colored silk at the throat, sleeves, and belt ; these 
actessories often comprise a panel or a simulated 
petticoat peeping beneath the skirt, Besides 
these there are dresses of piece lace, and of black, 
White; and cream laces, which were never so 
much wort in the daytime as now. The toilette 
is completed aiid pattly trimmed with a short 
lace cape embroidered witli jet eut away so as 
to leave the arms at liberty. 

A new fashion, which may prove a success, is 
tulle embroidered in plumetis, like the rich hand- 
kerchiefs and broad collars and cuffs of our grand- 
mothers’ time. Hitherto this embroidery has 
otily been wrought with white cotton on tulle, to 
be woth over Freneh faille—citron, straw-color, 
Bengal rose, ciel blue, and pale green. The ten- 
det gréen Of the earliest spring verdure is the 
shade néw most in request. With these and all 
transparent dress¢s # sash is worn, with two very 
long unequal loops falling on the left side, which 
serve to drape the skirt. Ribbotis #re nsed in 
profusion ; sometimes the skirt is draped high, 
and the space underneath is covered with knots 
of all the colors represented in the dress, looking 
like flowers spilled over it at random. 

The parasols of the season are of great variety ; 
a large number are of canvas, pongee, and linen. 
The canvas parasols are simply lined with thin 
silk of the same or some light eolor, and edged 
with a thick ruche of silk or lace. The linen 
parasols are generally embroidered in plumetis, 
with the same or a contrasting color, red on flax, 
seal brown on écru, ete., with a red or écru lin- 
ing. Parasols are also made of rather thick 
batiste of either light or dark color, entirely cov- 
ered with English embroidery, and lined witli silk 
of a contrasting color. 

The fashion of open waists brings back .as 
an indispensable corollary that of high-necked 
guimpes. To all the styles already known are 
added shirred guimpes of crépe lisse, guimpes of 
black tulle covered with horizontal rows of small 
cut jet beads, guimpes of white or cream lace, 
and guimpes of écru gauze, and in all the light 
tints, with small bouquets of dull colors. Often 
the guimpe is, in truth, a waist, the upper part 
being left transparent, while the lower part is 
lined. This is worn. with. dressy evening skirts 
of all kinds, in the guise of a corsage, with sleeves 
to match either the upper or lower part, and of 
whatever length may suit the occasion. 

EmMMELINE Raymonp. 





THE EVIL-EYE. 


YT E find that in many countries there has been, 
W and there still is, more or less, a belief in 
the evil effect of certain eyes. The malignant 
power supposed to exist is not said to be due to any 
particular color, size, or shape of the visual or- 
gan, and in faet even those who most firmly be- 
lieve in it do not attribute it to any physical pe- 
culiarity, although Boguet affirmed that sorcer- 
ers had two pupils in one of their eyes, and some 
in both eyes ; they mortally bewitched those they 
looked at, and killed them if they kept their eye 
fixed on them. 

In Italy there were sorcerers supposed to de- 
vour with one look the heart of a man. The 
Grecians firmly believed in the evi/-eye, while in 
Spain there were people much feared because 
their eyes could distill poison into those they look- 
ed at. One Spaniard, it is reported, had such a 
powerfully bad eye that he could shatter every 
pane of glass in a window just by looking atit. An- 
other was employed by the king to look on cer- 
tain criminals condemned to death, for his look 
sufficed to kill them, 
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The people in Scotland also have a great dread 
of the evil-eve, believing that the look of certain 
persons produces very unfortunate results, such as 
turning the milk sour, making the goats barren, 
ete. At Plaudern, near Landerneau, in Brittany, 
if the left eye of a corpse does not close, one of 
the nearest relations is threatened by death. 

In the lovely island of Cozumel we were ac- 
quainted with a good old priest who was sup- 
posed to be the unfortunate possessor of an evil- 
eye. An old lady, a near neighbor of his, said to 
us, in a most impressive manner, “When the 
Sefior Cura adinires anything, it is just as well to 





give it to him at ounce, for as sure as you keep 16 
it will die.” 

The good old man was quite grieved about his 
eye, and said to us: “I have done ali the good 
in my power to everybody, never refusing to serve 
the poor who could not pay me, yet I have an 
evil-eye, though I do not know how it happens. 
One day I walked through a yard without glan- 
cing to the right or to the left. Almost immedi- 
ately & woman came running after me, saying : 
* Oh, Sefior Cura, you have looked at my pig, and 
it has just dropped down dead! You must pay 
me for it; it is worth ‘What!’ 
I shouted. ‘ Maldicion! J have 
not even seen the infernal pig, and you want to 
make me pay for it!’ You see it was enough to 
make a saint swear,” added our mild old friend. 

Then he told us another case. “One of my 
parishioners, who had a very pretty little pig, call- 
ed on me one day and said: ‘I wish to offer my 
pig to Saint Anthony; you wiil please celebrate 
mass, and the pig is yours.’ So at four o’clock 
next morning I chanted the mass, and leaving 
the pig where it was, sent corn to it every day. 
When the pig had eaten more than a bushei of 
corn, and was well fattened, the neighbor paid 
me another visit. Said he: ‘Sefior, I will pay 
you for the corn used and for the mass, as also 
for a second one I wish to have celebrated when 
contenient to you, but I should like to keep my 
pig.’ Of eourse I had no objection, and I told 
the man I was perfectly satisfied. 

“Next morning when I arrived at the church I 
found a man waiting outside the door with two 
dollars to pay for the mass. Just as the bells 
were being rung the owner of the pig rushed up 
to me. ‘Oh, Sefior Cura, the pig has swollen and 
is dying!’ What fault had 1? Well, that man 
did not pay for the corn, and even accepted the 
two dollars that I offered to return to him, 

“On another occasion | wanted to purchase 
some fowls from an old woman; but she didn'& 
care to part with them, and I eould not oblige 
her, nor did I wish to, so dismissed the matter 
from my mind. I chatted with her awhile, then 
took mv leave; but before I reached the garden 
gate the fowls fell dead in the vard. Then the 
woman said: * Ah, sefior, your evil-eye has killed 
all my birds! Why did I not sell them to you ” 
What fault had 1? The heat of the sun must 
have killed the birds.” 

The tapic was so evidently painful to the old 
gentleman that we told him to dismiss it from 
his mind, and join us in a game of euchre. 


dollars.’ 
Go to — 


six 
' 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quevs Bros.—Cut paper patterns of infants’ clothing 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of the prices 
advertised. 

A Sunsceripen.—Finger-bowls are brought on while 
the last course is being eaten. You can serve small 
cups of coffee from the buffet, or the hostess may pour 
them if you prefer it. 

Lorrie. —Wear a whi 





—your own wedding 





dress, perhaps—and lay aside your mourning for the 
day of the wedding. The black silk will also be suit- 
able. 

A Constant Reape? We do not give addresses in 


this column, and can furnish no further information 
on the subject. 

H.—You can get a complete set of patterns of in- 
fants’ clothing by sending to this office ; they will cost 


50 cents. All dresses for infants should be made high 
in the neck and with long sleeves. They are worn 
without a sash. See Manners and Social Usages for 
table etiquette. 

F. L. B. —Cherry-wood stained red is handsome with 
terra-cotta paper for halls. White-wood, glistening 
like enamel, and picked out with gilt in the Louis 
Seize styles, will be cheerful and light for your large 
double parlor. Such a room should be furnished 


throughout in French designs; but if you prefer the 
English furnishing, you might have a cream ground 
in the paper strewn with gilt butterflies and large pink 
aud biue flowers, after one of Dora Wheeler’s or Kate 
Greenaway's designs, with a wide frieze at top; then 
have the wood-work and ceili 
correepond,. 
with a red roof is in favot 
you describe. 

PirrsnurG.—Get the soft repped silk called Bengal- 
ine for your black dress. Put the jetted net on each 
side of the skirt as panels, and gather a silk breadth 
between them, edging it below with jet fringe. Get 
drop jets for trimming the corsage, cither in separate 
pieces or in galloon bands. Crystal net and crystal 
galloon will be your wedding dress. 
Cover the lower part of the front of the skirt with the 
net, and drape the satin in crossed scarfs above it. A 
soft folded scarf of the net should trim the front of 
the waist,and the neck and sleeves should have gal- 
loon upon them. 

Inquiree.—Blue silk should be worn by the bride- 
maid when the bride wears bine. 

8. A. J.—Try fresh benzine or else chloroform on 
your parasol. 

Many Irons.—Stain the floor to imitate red cherry- 
wood. Use terra-cotta Turcoman for your portiére in 
the arch. Get some Madras muslin with large figures 
in a “‘ stained-glass” design, or else some Japanese silk, 
either shrimp pink, like your paper No. 2, or a deeper 
terra-cotta shade. There is no pattern for the hat. 

?.—Your sample No. 1 is gros grain. The next two 
are armure silks. Nos. 4, 6, and 7 are ottoman silks, 
No. 5 ia the soft Bengaline so much used in the Prin- 


1g tinted cream-color to 
Sage green for the outside of the house 


here for such cottages as 


handsome on 


cess Beatrice’s troussean, and which it is predicted 
will be in great favor in the winter. 





Manta.—Have a belted spencer waist of white mus- 
| lin to wear with your flounced skirt. 
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FROM THE OLD HOUSE TO 
THE NEW. 
See illustration on page 544. 
y ‘LL sit a moment by the road: I will not keep you 


long; 

But, dearie, Iam very tired. Somehow the memories 
throng 

About me #0; the sky looks dark, for ali ‘ifs bright 
and blue; 

dt breaks my heart, this leaving, dear, the old house 
for the new. 


t's different, child, when folks are young: they wake 
and work and sleep, 

And take life’s changes as they come: old roots have 
struck too deep 

io bear transplanting well, you know. I'm just like 
that, you see; 

Don't look for any second growth from such a bligtt- 
ed tree. 


For nigh on fifty years, my dear, I've crossed that 
threshold o'er, 1 

And hung my hat upon the peg that's just behind 
the door; 

Your mother's stand and rocking-chair were ever plain 
in sight, 

And when she smiled to welcome me, ber look was 
like the light. 


You were our youngest, little Jean, the lambkin of 
the fold: 

I know in your sweet eyes, my love, we both were 
always old; 

But when I brought my bonny bride to share that 
little home 

Her like was not in far or near, wherever you might 
roam. 


With hair like waves of crinkled gold, and cheeks like 
roses red, 
A step so swift, a laugh 80 gay, she had when we were 


wed; 

Oh, up and down the country-side her match was not 
that day. 

I never thought I could be glad that she had gone 
away. 


But now I’m thankful mother’s safe where trials nev- 
er come, 

Where happy souls no more go out, once gathered in 
that home; 

I would not have her here to feel the loneliness and 


pain 
Which will be mine the rest of life, in sunshine and 
in rain. 


Forgive me, dear. 
know, 

But bear with me, my little one, and now I'll rise 
and go; 

I'll try to be, for your sweet sake, as cheerful as I can, 

Aud meet this trial as I would were I a younger man. 


My selfish grief is clouding you, I 


It would have lasted out my time; they might have 
let me stay 

And die in peace where I have lived in peace my life’s 
long day. 

But, Jeanie, guide me on, my dear—you say the sky 
is bine? 

it’s dark to me, now that I leave the old house for 
the new. 


WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “Junpitn Suakesreare,” “A Prinorss or 
Tnuve,” “ Mao.sov or Darr,” ero. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A MESSAGE. 


LEAR and brilliant in their blue and white 

are these shining northern skies; and the 
winds that come blowing over the moorland are 
honey-scented from the heather; and the wide 
waters of the loch are a!l of a ruffled and shim- 
mering silver, with a thin fringe of foam along 
the curving bays. And this is Love Meenie that 
comes out from the cottage and comes down to 
the road, with perhaps less of the wild-rose tint 
in her cheeks than used to be there, and less of 
the ready light of gladness that used to leap into 
her blue-gray eyes, but still with that constant 
gentleness of expression that seems to bring her 
into accord with all the beautiful things in the 
landscape around her. And indeed, on this par- 
ticular morning, she is cheerful enough ; walking 
briskly; chatting to the ancient terrier that is 
trotting at her side; and equably regarding, now 
the velvet-soft shadows that steal along the sun-lit 
slopes of Clebrig, and now the wheeling and cir- 
cling of some peewits that have been startled 
from their marshy haunts by the side of the 
stream. 

“And who knows but that there may be a 
message or a bit of news for us this morning »” 
she says to the faithful Harry. “For yonder 
comes the mail. And indeed it’s well for you, 
my good little chap, that you can’t understand 
how far away Glasgow is; I suppose you expect 
to see your master at any minute, at every turn 
of the road. And if he should send you a mes- 
sage—or Maggie, either—how am I to tell you ?” 

The pretty Nelly is at the door of the inn, 
seattering food to the fowls. 

“It’s a peautiful morning, Miss Douglas,” she 
says. 

And here is Mr. Murray, and his occultly hu- 
morous air. 

“ And are you come along for your letters, Miss 
Meenie?” he says. “ Ay, ay, it is not an unusual 
thing for a young leddy to be anxious about a 
letter ; it is not an unusual thing at ahl.” 

And now the mail-car comes swinging up to 
the door; the one or two passengers alight, glad 
to stretch their legs; the letter bags are hauled 
down, and Miss Douglas follows them in-doors, 
Mrs. Murray, who acts as postmistress, is not long 
in sorting out the contents. 


* Begun in Harree’s Bazar No, 1, Vol. XVIIL 











“'l'wo for me?” says Meenie. 
Glasgow ? 
pen.” 

But of course she could Wot Farther interrupt 
the postmistress in the performance of her du- 
ties, so she put the letters in her pocket, pass- 
ed ott from the inn and through the little crowd 
‘of loiterers, and made for the high-road and for 
home. She was in no hurry to open these bud- 
gets of news. Such things came but once in a 
while to this remote hamlet; and when they did 
come they were leisurely and thoroughly perused, 
not skimmed and thrown aside. Nevertheless 
when she got up to the high-road, she thought 
she would just pause there for just a second, and 
run her eye over the pages, lest there might be 
some mention of Ronald’s name. She had heard 
of him but little of late; and he had never once 
written to her—perhaps he had no excuse for do- 
ing so, It was throvgh Maggie that from time 
to time she got news of him; and now it was 
Maggie’s {etter that she opened first. 

Well, there was very little about Ronald. Mag- 
gie was at school; Ronald was busy; he seldom 
came over to the minister's house. And so 
Meenie, with a bit of a sigh, put the letter into 
her pocket, and turned to the other. But now 
she was indifferent and careless, It was nut 
likely that her sister had anything to say about 
Ronald, for he had not yet called at the house, 
Moreover, Mrs. Gemmill, from two or three ex- 
pressions she had used, did not seem anxious to 
make his acquaintance. 

And then the girl’s breath caught, and she be- 
came suddenly pale. “Drinking himself to death, 
in the lowest of low company’’—these were the 
words confronting her startled eyes; and the 
next instant she had darted a glanee along the 
road, and another back toward the inn, as if with 
a sudden strange fear that some one had over- 
seen. No, she was all alone; with the quickly 
closed letter in her trembling hand; her brain 
bewildered; her heart beating; and with a kind 
of terror on her face. And then, rather blindly, 
she turned and walked away in the other direction 
—not toward her own home—and still held the 
letter tightly clasped, as if she feared that some 
one might get at this ghastly secret. 

“ Ronald ! — Ronald /” — there was a cry of 
anguish in her heart, for this was all too sharp 
and sudden an end to certain wistful dreams and 
fancies. These were the dreams and fancies of 
long wakeful nights, when she would lie and won- 
der what was the meaning of his farewell look 
toward her, and wonder it he could guess that 
his going away was to change all her life for her; 
and wonder whether, if ail things were to go 
well with him, he would come back and claim 
her love—that was there awaiting him, and would 
always await him, whether he ever came baek or 
no. And sometimes, indeed, the merning light 
brought a joyous assurance with it; she knew 
well why he had not ventured to hand her that 
tell-tale message that he had actually written out 
and addressed to her; but in the glad future, 
when he could come with greater confidence and 
declare the truth, would she allow father or mo- 
ther or any one else to interfere? On these 
mornings the Mudal Water seemed to laugh as it 
went rippling by; it had a friendly sound; she 
could hear it 


“ And both from 
Well, now, that does net often hap- 


“*Move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers.” 


And at such times her favorite and secret read- 
ing was of women who had been bold and gener- 
ous with their love; and she feared she had been 
timid and had fallen in too easily with her mo- 
ther’s schemes for her; but now that she under- 
stood herself better—now that her heart had 
revealed itself plainly to her—surely, if ever that 
glad time were to come—if ever she were to 
see him hasten along to the little garden gate 
—on the very first moment of his arrival—she 
would not stint her welcome of him? White, 
white were the mornings on which such fancies 
filled her head; and the Mudal laughed along its 
clear brown shallows; and there was a kind of 
music in the moorland air. 

“ Drinking himself to death, in the lowest of 
low company !—black night seemed to have fall- 
en upon her, and a wild bewilderment, and a 
crushing sense of hopelessness that shut out for- 
ever those fair visions of the future. She did not 
stay to ask whether this might not be a woman’s 
exaggeration, or the mere gossip of a straight- 
laced set; the blow had fallen too suddenly to let 
her reason about it; she only knew that the very 
pride of her life, the secret hope of her heart, 
had been in a moment extinguished. And Ron- 
ald—Ronald that was ever the smartest and 
handsomest of them all—the gayest and most au- 
dacious, the very king of all the company whith- 
ersoever he went—was it this same Ronald who 
had in so short a time become a bleared and be- 
sotted drunkard, shunning the public ways, hid- 
ing in ignoble haunts, with the basest of crea- 
tures for his only friends? And she—that had 
been so proud of him—that had been so assured 
of his future—nay, that had given him the love 
of her life, and had sworn to herself that, wheth- 
er he ever came to claim it or no,no other man 
should take his place in her heart—she it was 
who had become possessed of this dreadful se- 
cret, while all the others were still imagining that 
Ronald was the Ronald of yore. She dared not 
go back to Inver-Mudal—not yet, at least. She 
went away along the highway, and then left 
that for a path that led alongside a small burn; 
and by-and-by, when she came to a place where 
she was screened from all observation by steep 
and wooded banks, she sat down there with some 
kind of vague notion that she ought more care- 
fully to read this terrible news ; but presently she 
had flung herself, face downward, on the heather, 
in an utter agony of grief, and there she lay and 
sobbed and cried, with her head buried in her 
hands. “ Ronald !—Ronald !” her heart seemed 
to call aloud in its despair; but how was any ap- 








peal to be carried to him—away to Glasgow 
town? And was this the end? Was he never 
coming back? The proud young life that prom- 
ised so fair to be sucked under and whirled away 
in a black current; and as for her—for her the 
memory of a few happy days spent on Mudal’s 
banks, and years and years of lonely thinking 
over what might have been. 

A sharp whistle startled her, and she sprang 
to her feet, and hastily dried her eyes, A Gor- 
don setter came ranging through the strip of 
birch-wood, and then its companion; both dogs 
merely glanced at her—they were fir tod intent 
on their immediate work to take further notice. 
And theit it qitickly Sccirred to her that if this 
were Gord Ailine who was coming along, perhaps 
she might appeal to him—she might beg of him to 
write to Ronald—or even to go to Glasgow—for 
had not these two been companions and friends ? 
And he was a man—he would know what to do 
—what could she do, a helpless girl? Presently 
Lord Ailine appeared, coming leisurely along 
the banks of the little stream in company with a 
keeper and a young lad; and when he saw her, 
he raised his cap and greeted her, 

“Don’t let me disturb you, Miss Douglas,” said 
he. “Gathering flowers for the dinner table, I 
suppose ¥” 

“T hope I have done no harm,” said she, 
though her mind was so agitated that she scarce- 
ly knew what she said. “I—I have not seen 
any birds—nor a hare either.” : 

“Harm? No,’no,” he said, good-iatiredly. 
“Tf hope your mamma i8 quite Well. There’s a 
haunch of @ roebuck at the lodge that Duncan can 
take along this afternoon—” 

“ Your lordship,” said the keeper, reprovingly, 
“there’s Bella drawing on to something.” 

*‘Good-morning, Miss Douglas,” he said, quick- 
ly, and the next moment he was off. 

But even during that brief interview she had 
instinctively arrived at the conclusion that it was 
not for her to spread about this bruit in Inver- 
Madal. She could not. This news about Ronald 
to come from her lips, with perhaps this or that 
keeper to carry it on to the inn, and make it the 
topic of general wonder there? They would hear 
of it soon enough. But no one—not even any 
one in her own hottsehold—would be able to 
guess what it meant to her; as yet she herself 
could hardly realize it, except that all of a sud- 
den her life seemed to have grown dark. 

She had to get back to the cottage in time for 
the mid-day dinner, and she sat at table there 
pale and silent, and with a consciousness as of 
guilt weighing upon her. She Ven did her best 
to eat something, in Order to avoid their remarks 
and looks} but she failed in that, and was glad 
to get away as soon as she could to the privacy 
of her own room. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what’s the matter with 
Williamina,” Mrs. Douglas said, with a sigh. 
“She’s not been looking herself for many a day 
back ; and she seems going from bad to worse ; 
she ate hardly a scrap at dinner.” 

Of course it was for the doctor to preseribe. 

“She wants a change,” he sald. 

“A change,” the little damé retorted, with 
some asperity, for this Was a sore subject with 
her. “She would have had a change long before 
now but for her and you together. Three months 
ago I wanted her sent to Glasgow—” 

“* Glasgow—for any one in indifferent health !” 
the big bland doctor managed to interpolate ; but 
she would not listen. 

“Tm sure I don’t understand the girl. She 
has no proper pride. Any other girl in her po- 
sition would be glad to have such chances, and 
eager to make use of them. But,no; she would 
sooner go looking after a lot of cotter’s children 
than set to work to qualify herself for taking her 
proper place in society ; and what is the use of 
my talking when you encourage her in her idle- 
ness ?” 

“TI like to have the girl at home,” he said, 
rather feebly. 

“ There,” she said, producing a letter and open- 
ing it, although he had heard the contents a doz- 
en times before—“ there it is, in black and white ; 
a distinct invitation. ‘Could you let Meenie come 
to us fora month or six weeks when we go to 
Brighton in November ?’” 

“ Well,” said the good-natured doctor, “ that 
would be a better kind of a change. Sea air— 
sunlight—plenty of society and amusement.” 

“She shall not go there, nor anywhere else, 
with my cousin and his family until she has fitted 
herself for taking such a position,” said the little 
woman, peremptorily. “Sir Alexander is good- 
nature itself, but I am not going to send him a 
half-educated Highland girl that he would be 
ashamed of. Why, the best families in England 
go to Brighton for the winter—every one is there. 
It would be worse than sending her to London. 
And what does this mouth or six weeks mean ? 
Surely it is plain enough. They want to try her, 
They want to see what her accomplishments are. 
They want to see whether they can take her 
abroad with them, and present her at Paris and 
Florence and Rome. Every year now Sir Alex- 
ander goes abroad at Christmas-time, and of 
course, if she satisfied them, she would be asked 
to go also; and, there, think of that chance!” 

“ The girl is well enough,” said he. 

She was on the point of retorting that, as far 
as he knew anything about the matter, William- 
ina was well enough. But she spared him. 

“No, she has no proper pride,” the little Dres- 
den-china woman continued. “And just now, 
when everything is in her favor. Agatha never 
had such chances. Agatha never had Williami- 
na’s good looks. Of course I say nothing against 
Mr. Gemmill; he is a highly respectable man; 
and if the business is going on as they say it is 
going, I don’t see why they should not leave 
Queen’s Crescent and take a larger house—up by 
the West End Park. And he is an intelligent 
man, too; the society they have is clever and in- 
tellectual—you saw in Agatha’s last letter about 





the artists’ party she had—why, their names are 
in every newspaper ; quite distinguished people in 
that way of life. And at all events, it would be a 
beginning. Williamina would learn something. 
Agatha is a perfect musician; you can’t deny 
that.” 

But here the big doctor rebelled; and he 
brought the weight of his professional authority 
to bear upon her. 

“Now look here, Jane, when I said that the 
girl wanted a change, I meant a change; but not 
a change to singing lessgns, and musie lessons, 
and German lessons, and Italian lessons, and not 
a change to an atmosphere like that of Glasgow. 
Bless my soul, do you think that kind of change 
will bring back the color to her cheek, and give 
her an appetite, and put some kind of cheerful- 
ness into her? Queen’s Crescent! She’s not 
going to Queen’s Crescent with my will. Brighton, 
if you like.” 

“Brighton? To get herself laughed at, and 
put in the background, as a half-educated igno- 
rant Highland peasant girl? So long as she is 
what she is, she shall not go to Brighton with my 
will,” 

So here was an absolute dead lock so far aa 
Meenie’s future was concerned; but she knew 
nothing of it; and if she had known, she would 
hot have heeded much, It was not of her own 
future she was thinking. And it seemed So tet: 
rible to her to ktiow that there was nothing shed 
Would hot Have adventured to save this man from 
destruction, and to know that she was incapable 
of doing anything at all. If she could but see 
him for a moment, to make an appeal to him ; 
if she could but take his hand in hers, would 
she not say that there had been timidity, doubt, 
misapprehension in the past, but that now there 
was no time for any of these; she had come to 
claim him and save him and restore him to him- 
self—no matter what he might think of her? 
Indeed, she tried to put all thought of herself out 
of the matter. She would allow no self-pride to 
interfere, if only she could be of the smallest aid 
to him, if she could stretch out her hand to him, 
and appeal to him, and drag him back. But 
how? She seemed so helpless. And yet her 
anxiety drove her to the consideration of a hun- 
dred wild and impossible schemes ; irisomuch that 
she could not rest in her own room, to which she 
had retreated for safety and quiet. She put on 
her bonnet again and went out, still with tht 
guilty conaciouste’s df a secret hanging over 
her; and she went down the road and over the 
bridge, and then away up the solitary valley 
through which the Mudal flows. Alas! there was 
no laughing over the brown shallows now ; there 
was no thinking of 


“the sweet forget-me-nots, 
That grow for happy lovers”; 


all had become dark around her; and the giant 
grasp of Glasgow had taken him away froti het, 
and dragged him down, arid blotted olit forevéb 
the visiotis of 4 ndt impossible future with which 
she had been wont to beguile the solitary hours. 
“ Drinking himself to death, in the lowest of low 
company”: could this be Ronald, that but a few 
months ago had been the gayest of any, with au- 
dacious talk of what he was going to try for, with 
health and happiness radiant in his eyes? And 
it seemed to her that her sister Agatha had been 
proud of writing these words, and proud of the 
underlining of them, and that there was a kind 
of vengeance in them; and the girl’s mouth was 
shut hard; and she was making vague and fierce 
resolutions of showing to all of them—far and 
near—that she was not ashamed of her regard 
for Ronald Strang, gamekeeper or no gamekeep- 
er, if ever the chance should serve, Ashamed! 
He had been for her the very king of men—in 
his generosity, his courage, his gentleness, h’s 
manliness, his modesty, and his staunch and un- 
faltering fealty to his friends. And was he to 
fall away from that ideal ; and to become a wreck, 
a waif, an outcast; and she to stand by and not 
stretch out a hand to save? 

But what could she do? All the day she pon- 
dered, all the evening, and through the long, si- 
lent, and wakeful night. And when, at last, as 
the gray of the dawn showed in the small win- 
dow, she had selected one of these hundred be- 
wildered plans and schemes, it seemed a fantastic 
thing that she was about todo. She would send 
him a piece of white heather. He would know 
it came from her—he would recognize the post- 
mark, and also her handwriting. And if he took 
it as a message and an appeal, as a token of 
good wishes, and friendliness, and the hope of 
better fortune? Or if—and here she fell a-trem- 
bling, for it was a little cold in these early hours 
—if he should take it as a confession, as an un- 
maidenly declaration? Oh, she did not care. It 
was all she could think of doing; and do some- 
thing she must. And she remembered with a 
timid and nervous joy her own acknowledged in- 
fluence over him—had not Maggie talked of it a 
thousand times ?—and if he were to recognize 
this message in its true light, what then? “ Ron- 
ald! Ronald!” her heart was still calling, with 
something of a tremulous hope amid all its grief 
and pity. 

She was out and abroad over the moorland 
long before any one was astir, and searching 
with an anxious diligence, and as yet without 
success. White heather is not so frequently 
met with in the North as in the West Highlands, 
and yet in Sutherlandshire it is not an absolute 
rarity; many a time had she come across a little 
tuft of it in her wanderings over the moors. But 
now, search as she might, she could not find the 
smallest bit, and time began to press, for this 
was the morning for the mail to go south; if she 
missed it, she would have to wait two more days, 
And as half-hour after half-hour went by she 
became more anxious and nervous and agitated ; 
she went rapidly from knoll to knoll, seeking 
the likeliest places, and all in vain. It was a 
question of minutes now, She could hear the 
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mail ear on the road behind her; soon it would 
pass her and go on to the inn, where it would 
remain but a brief while before setting out again 
for Lairg. And presently, when the mail car 
did come up and go by, then she gave up the 
quest in despair, and in a kind of bewildered 
way set out for home. Her heart was heavy 
and full of its disappointment, and her face was 
paler a little than usual; but at least her eyes 
told no tales. 

And then, all of a sudden, as she was crossing 
the Mudal bridge, she caught sight of a little 
tuft of gray away along the bank, and not far 
from the edge of the stream. At first she thought 
it was merely a patch of withered heather, and 
then a wild hope possessed her; she quickly left 
the bridge and made her way toward it, and the 
next moment she was joyfully down on her knees, 
selecting the whitest spray she could find. And 
the mail cart ?—it would still be at the inn; the 
inn was little more than half a mile off; could 
she run hard and intercept them, after all, and 
send her white-dove message away to the south ? 
To think of it was to try it, at all events, and 
she ran as no town-bred girl ever ran in her 
life—past the doetor’s cottage, along the wide 
and empty road, past the keeper’s house and the 
kennels, across the bridge that spans the little 
burn. Alas! there was the mail cart already 
on its way. 

“ Johnnie! Johnnie!” she called. 

Happily the wind was blowing toward him ; 
he heard, looked back, and pulled up his horses. 

“Wait a minute; I have a letter for you to 
take,” she called, though her strength was all 
gone now, 

And yet she managed to get quickly down to 
the inn, and astonished Mrs. Murray by breath- 
lessly begging for an envelope. 

“Tell Nelly—tell Nelly,” she said, while her 
trembling fingers wrote the address, “to come 
and take this to the mail cart; they’re waiting ; 
Johnnie will post it at Lairg.” 

And then, when she had finished the tremulous 
address, and carefully dried it with the blotting- 
paper, and siven the little package to Nelly, and 
bade her run—quick, quick—to hand it to the 
driver—then the gir! cank back in the chair, and 
began laughing in a strange, half-hysterical way, 
and then that became a burst of erying, with her 
face hidden in her hands, But the good-hearted 
Mrs. Murray was there, and her arms were round 
the girl’s neck, and she was saying, in her gentle 
Highland way: 

“ Well, well, now, to think you should hef had 
such a run to catch the mail cart; and no won- 
der you are dead-beat—ay, ay, and you not look- 
ing so well of late, Miss Meenie. But you will 
just rest here awhile, and Nelly will get you some 
tea, and there is no need for you to go back home 
until you have come to yourself better. No, you 
hef not been looking well lately, and you must not 
tire yourself like this. Dear me, the place would 
be quite different altogether if anything was to 
make you ill.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A CHAPTER OF GOLDEN 
WEDDINGS. 


T is very distressing to read the many accounts 
in the papers of divorce suits, of wife mur- 
ders or husband murders, and other evidences of 
matrimonial infelicities. To counterbalance the 
dismal record, we give a record of some of the 
golden weddings, or the fiftieth anniversaries of 
married life, which have oecurred within a few 
years, and also of instances of persons now liv- 
ing, or who have died within five years, who have 
been married more than half a century. 

These instances have all been collected from 
the papers, or from private sources, since October 
of last year, the record having been suggested 
by a remark made at the golden wedding of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph C. G. Kennedy, at Washington, 
October 22, 1884, that such occasions were al- 
most unheard of. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Watterson, the parents of 
the editor of the Courier-Journal, celebrated fifty 
years of wedded life in June, 1882; Mrs. Watter- 
son lived until September, 1884, so they were 
married fifty-two vears and three months. 

The longest duration of married life known to 
us is that of Bayard Taylor’s parents. His father, 
Joseph Taylor, who died June 22, of this year, in 
Philadelphia, left a widow of eighty-six years of 
age, to whom at the time of his death he had 
been married since 1818 —sixty-seven years. 
They had ten children, of whom four are now 
living. 

Last September the Rev. Mr. Wynkoop, of the 
State of New York, lost his wife only ten days 
before the sixtieth anniversary of their mar- 
riage. 

General and Mrs. David Hunter, of Washing- 
ton, have long since passed the date of their fif- 
tieth wedding anniversary, having been married 
at Fort Dearborn, the site of the present city of 
Chicago, in 1828, so have been married fifty-sev- 
en years. Both are in excellent health, and are 
travelling, as usual, this summer, 

The parents—M. and Madame De Corcelle— 
of the Marquise de Chambrun, who is the grand- 
daughter of General Lafayette, have been mar- 
ried fifty-three years. They livein Paris. He is 
over eighty years old,and his wife not much 
younger. 

Last winter the venerable M. De Corcelle fell 
and fractured his hip, and in spite of his great 
age entirely recovered from this serious injury by 
spring. 

The parents of Senator McPherson, of New 
Jersey, are still living. His father is eighty-two 
and his mother eighty years old, and they have 
been married fifty-six vears. They live at Avon, 
in the State of New York. 

Judge and Mrs. Loring, of Washington, were 
married in January, 1831, they have now been 











married over fifty-four years. He was for a long 
time one of the justices of the United States 
Court of Claims. 

Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, who is the 
last survivor of President Fillmore’s cabinet, is 
still living in Virginia with the wife of his youth, 
to whom he has been married since 1833. Theirs 
has been a very happy marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Suffern, of Suffern, in the State 
of New York, were married in 1830, and when, 
in 1880, they celebrated their golden wedding, 
Rev. Mr, Wynkoop, who performed the ceremony 
when they were married in the year named, was 
present, and also all those who had then officia- 
ted as bridemaids and groomsmen. 

Two instances of double golden weddings oc- 
curred last autumn, that is, cases of two couples 
married the same day living to celebrate together 
the fiftieth anniversary of their double wed- 
ding. 

On last Thanksgiving Day, November 27, 
there was a double golden wedding anniversary 
at Arcadia, Indiana, the principals being Isaac 
and Moses Martz and their wives, the ladies be- 
ing twins and the gentlemen twins. The two 
couples had had a double wedding just fifty years 
before. The twin sisters were born May 27, 
1812, and the twin brothers February 27, 1816. 
So the 27th day of a month was the birthday as 
well as the wedding day of each of the four. 
Each couple had five girls and seven boys born 
to them. The first children of each couple were 
born within four days of each other, and both 
were sons, and there is but five days’ difference 
in the ages of the youngest children of eaeh couple. 
Mr. M. B. Perrtaevast, of Indianapolis, attended 
both the first wedding and the golden anniversary 
of the couples named. 

Another double golden wedding occurred last 
October at Noank, Connecticut—that of Samuel 
B. and Silas B. Latham and their wives. They 
were married at the same date fifty years earlier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huidekoper, of Pennsylvania, cel- 
ebrated their golden wedding the last of Novem- 
ber, 1884, and a few days later Mr. and Mrs. 
Guthrie, of Pittsburgh, had their fiftieth marriage 
anniversary,and Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds also cele- 
brated theirs at Pelham Manor, New York, last 
autumn. 

On the 18th of December, 1884, Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Porter, of Norfolk, Virginia, celebrated 
their golden wedding. He designed and built the 
famous Merrimac and other iron-clads during the 
time he served the Southern Confederacy. He 
was naval constructor in the United States Navy 
until the war broke out, when he resigned. He 
is in his seventy-third year, and was in excellent 
health at last accounts. 

On the same day of Mr. and Mrs. Porter’s gold- 
en wedding, Colonel and Mrs. Robert D. Walker 
celebrated theirs.at Savannah, Georgia. 

On New Year’s eve last, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob L. 
Seixas celebrated their golden wedding in New 
York, having been married on December 31, 1834. 
The four bridemaids who had served at their first 
wedding were also present on its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 

On January 25, 1885, a nuptial mass was cel- 
ebrated in the Roman Catholic church of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, in Philadelphia, in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of Frederick 
C. and Sarah C. Brightly, In the notice of their 
golden wedding it was mentioned that Mr. Bright- 
ly had formerly been prominent at the Philadel- 
phia bar, but for twenty years past had devoted 
his time to the preparation of legal works, which 
are known and valued by the legal profession 
throughout the country. His wife is the daugh- 
ter of another well-known Pennsylvanian, Edward 
D. Corfield. 

Bishop Kip, of California, has this summer cel- 
ebrated his golden wedding, and also the fiftieth 
unniversary of his ordination. 

On July 14, Mr. and Mrs. Garrett P. Wright, of 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary at that place. 

On May 31, 1885, ex-Governor Horatio Sey- 
mour, of New York, and his wife, celebrated their 
golden wedding, which was also the date of his 
attaining the age of seventy-five. This cele- 
bration occurred at their home near Utica. 

In June of this year Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Gra- 
ham, of that city, had an entertainment in honor 
of their fiftieth anniversary of entering upon the 
marriage state. One of their bridemaids, now 
Mrs. Dana, of Utica, was present at the golden 
wedding. Mrs, Graham wore on this occasion 
the same dress in which she was married fifty 
years before. 

Utica had another similar celebration in June, 
1883, when ex-State Senator Campbell and his 
wife completed fifty years of married life. He 
is the chief owner of the celebrated New York 
Cotton Mills. 

In Buffalo, in 1884, a lady celebrated her gold- 
en wedding two.of whose sisters and a brother 
had previously passed the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of their weddings. The oldest sister has 
survived her golden wedding eighteen years. All 
three sisters are living. 

In May, 1885, there was a large family re- 
union at Greenwood, Prince William County, 
Virginia, in honor of the golden wedding of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Chamberlin. 

Last March Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Behrends cele- 
brated their golden wedding in Washington, 
D.C., and the first week in April Mr. and Mrs; 
Lemuel Williams had a similar celebration of 
fifty years of married life, 

Mr. and Mrs. Enos Hayward had on Monday, 
April 6,a celebration of their golden wedding at 
the Aquidneck, at Newport. 

In notices of golden weddings it is of interest 
to mention instances of few deaths occurring in 
large families during a prolonged period. 

In 1882 there oceurred at Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, the first death in a 
family of twelve, being that of the mother of ten 
children, who had then survived the celebration 





of her golden wedding nine years. Thus hers was 
the first death in fifty-nine years in the immedi- 
ate family. The lady was Mrs, Ann Stabler, wife 
of Edward Stabler, who lived until September, 
1883, and who was at the time of his death the 
oldest postmaster in continuous service in the 
United States. He was the postmaster at Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, from 1828 to his death in 1883. 
Their golden wedding, which they celebrated De- 
cember 24, 1873, was attended by their ten chil- 
dren—eight sons and two daughters—one son-in- 
law, five daughters-in-law, and eleven grandchil- 
dren. 

All their children are still living. There are 
now fifteen grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child who are descendants of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Stabler. So the deaths of the latter couple 
are the only ones which have occurred in their im- 
mediate family in sixty-two years. Mr. Stabler 
died in the house where he was born. 

At the time the parents of the Hon. John Jay 
Knox (then the Comptroller of the Currency in 
the United States Treasury Department) cele- 
brated their golden wedding at Knoxborough, in 
New York, about ten years ago, there had never 
been a funeral from the house in which they spent 
all their married life, and they had about fifty 
descendants (children and grandchildren) present 
on their fiftieth wedding anniversary. They had 
a service on that day in the church where they 
were married. The aged couple are both dead 
now, but the death of the husband caused the 
first funeral to occur in their homestead. 

In an old copy of Niles’s Register for August, 
1820, is found a mention of the death in Indiana 
of an infant, which was the first death to oc- 
cur in the family of Mr. Jesse Vawter, whose 
children and grandchildren numbered fifty- 
eight. 

As the Roman Catholie Church likens the 
ceremony of a woman taking the veil in a con- 
vent to marriage vows, and speaks of one who 
does so as “the bride of the Church,” it is ap- 
propriate to mention in connection with golden 
weddings and anniversaries that two nuns, each 
in a different convent in Washington city, have 
this year each celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of her vows, and had appropriate ceremonies in 
honor of her “ golden jubilee.” One of these, 
Sister de Chantal, whose celebration was on March 
19 last, received on the occasion a benediction by 
cable from the Pope. 

Eight of those employed by the government in 
Washington have been called to the attention of 
the writer as having been over fifty years in the 
civil service, a few of them having had the same 
duties or the same kind of duties all that time in 
that city. 





MISS NELLIE'S MISSION BAND. 


T the first hint of early summer, when the 
roses give only a promise of all their glory 
later on, while they are just whispering of out- 
door promenades on the wide piazzas so nearly 
shut in by the luxuriant Gloire Dijon and Prairie 
Queen that only here and there the moonlight 
can struggle through, Mistress Nellie, than whom 
the rector of St. Jude’s has no more active sup- 
porter, marshals her forces, and arranges the pro- 
gramme for the two evenings’ entertainment that 
always adds one hundred dollars to the fund “ The 
Little Gleaners,” by planning and saving, are able 
to send as their annual Christmas gift. The re- 
sult of the entertainment is all clear gain, no ex- 
penses coming in afterward to swell the credit 
side of the account. A clever boy, who had out- 
grown some time since the Band, but not his in- 
terest in it, donated both the time and material 
necessary to construct the platform that, carefully 
stored away, does duty vear after year. 

Having the possibility of future needs in view, 
there had been a small opening made in the floor 
of the parlor, right against the wall at the farther 
end, just large enough to admit the gas-pipe that, 
laid along the carpet, should come up, and branch- 
ing right and left at the foot of the stage for the 
row of lights, protected by fine brass netting, 
would afford all the light required. In a per- 
formance given last summer at one of the mount- 
ain resorts, where we were literally ten miles 
from a plumber, all the student and duplex lamps 
that could be had were mustered into service. 
To render them entirely safe, openings were cut 
in the floor of the platform where the row of 
foot-lights ought to be; these openings were 
made large enough to admit the base of the lamp, 
and a shelf strongly braced up and securely fast- 
ened. was put underneath, at an elevation from the 
floor just sufficient to place the light at the de- 
sired height. Stout wire passed in and out, form- 
ing a net-work around the base of each and every 
lamp, that would allay the anxiety of even the 
most timorous; but then one can not use too 
much precaution nor guard too closely against 
the possible danger. Only the chimneys were 
used ; the shades, it was feared, would obstruet the 
view, as well as prevent the proper distribution 
of light; so to remedy the glare from so much 
illumination, a long band of tin, covered on the 
outer side with coarse wrapping-paper, was fixed 
a little distance beyond the lamps, the bright 
inner surface, acting as a reflector, materially in- 
creasing the volume of light. 

The sides of the platform next the audience 
could not be painted, for in storing we found the 
color chipped off, and it was too much trouble to 
arrange for a fresh coat every year. So great 
spikes of spirwa, the delicious mock-orange, and 
its first cousin the philadelphus, were gathered, 
jars and pitchers filled with ice-water, a tea-cup 
of fine white sand first put in, so that the flowers 
might retain their freshness longer, and the bare, 
unsightly foundation hidden in all this wealth of 
blossom. Box, arbor vite, and hemlock, keeping 
their color and shape even when dry, were laid 
at the base to conceal the jars. Tacks and strips 
of leather or colored muslin were needed to se- 
cure the sprays of flowers firmly in position. 











The curtain was the only bit of extravagance 
we were guilty of possessing; but it was a do- 
nation, and, besides, we used it year after year. 
Great folds of white India muslin, sheer and fine, 
fell over straight widths of sea green silesia, and, 
combined with the flower-colored sides of the 
platform and arrangement of flowers above, gave 
a strikingly cool and fresh appearance. A high, 
rather heavy strip of wood was nailed on the out- 
side of the stage at either end; cross pieces nail- 
ed at the top and a foot below, or exactly the 
distance above the platform of the depth of the 
curtain, gave the foundation for the floral lattice- 
work that was equally full and effective whether 
the curtain was drawn or slipped back. Small 
hemlock branches formed the base of green, and 
little bottles of water, hung here and there on the 
inner side, kept fresh the showy red and white 
peonies that were artistically arranged among the 
hemlock. Just imagine what could be done with 
the great masses of golden-rod among the mount 
ains, their banners nodding to every passing 
breeze in such a wealth of color, ranging from 
the palest to the brightest gold. 

Roses, honeysuckles, and all highly perfumed 
flowers were avoided on account of their soon 
looking wilted and faded, as well as the extreme 
susceptibility of some to an overlighted, flower- 
laden atmosphere ; the hemlocks and arbor vite 
give out their fresh piny odor, and are always 
desirable. One learns by experience, and this 
year there will be a tiny shelf to rest the bottles 
on, in lieu of hanging them. All the floral dee- 
orations and arrangements can be done the day 
before, which is desirable, as well in avoiding the 
fatigue of the hurry and rush at the last moment, 
as in dividing and arranging the flowers with 
some degree of system. 

The bell gives two quick taps for order, then 
two more, and the curtain slowly draws back, 
revealing the happy, bright, earnest faces and 
shining eyes of the busy “ Little Gleaners,” ar- 
ranged according to their size, and looking in 
their fresh chintz and plain white dresses so like 
the sensible, busy workers they really are. There 
was something about the flowers and this beau- 
tiful simplicity of the children that seemed to 
touch the true and real in many a heart among 
the audience. It was only a simple missionary 
hymn they gave us, Miss Nellie giving the organ 
accompaniment, but there was a ring in the child- 
ish voices that found response on the other side 
of the curtain. 

Right and left of the platform to the seats ar- 
ranged as closely as possible pass the children 
as the bell taps and the curtains are drawn to- 
gether, and the littke Weatherly twins, Helen and 
Eugénie, take their places for the recitation of 
“ Both Sides.” One was as noticeable a blonde 
as the other a brunette, and although seven years 
of age, their extreme smallness made the clever 
recital more remarkable. Line upon line had their 
patient mamma taught them, with here a little and 
there a little, often in the quiet half-hour of the 
early evening that she spent over her mending bas- 
ket, until the selection was perfectly committed to 
memory. No one could give the authorship ; only 
it had been copied from a school reader, and sent 
by an aunt living in a New York inland town. 
Helen was the little girl who takes her kitty to 
task for evil upon the robin and the 
thrush; the dear little birds she has been watch- 
ing in the nests among the low-branched apple- 
tree having one by one disappeared. 


designs 


“ But you need not try to look 
I see little robins, old puss, in your eyes. 
And this morning, just as the clock struck four, 
There was some one opening the kitchen door, 
And caught you creeping the wood-pile over, 
Make a clean breast of it, Kitty Clover.” 


good and wise ; 


This was more than even the most long-suffer- 
ing of cats could quietly bear, so coming quickly 
to the front, and with great show of indignation, 
Eugénie answered for injured catdsm all the 
world over : 


** Killed a few robina; well, what of that? 
What is virtue in man can’t be vice in a cat 
But what am I now? A cat bereft— 
Of all my kittens but one is left. 
I make no charges, but this I ask, 
What made such a plunge in the waste-water cask ? 
You are quite tender-hearted —oh, not a doubt! 
But only suppose old Black Pond could speak out.” 


It was an admirable piece, admirably rendered, 
and the spirited manner of the children made 
it seem as if paws and claws were really meaning 
to settle the matter for all future cat peccadil- 
loes. 

Six of the older girls, so nearly of a size that 
there was hardly the difference of an inch in their 
height, each one dressed to represent the princi- 
pal fields of labor to which the mission fund is 
sent, stood forming a crescent behind the foot- 
lights. 
taken from a mission paper, had been assigned 
these different characters. 


Those who could sang the verses that, 


There was only one 
who, scarcely able to turn a tune when well sup- 
ported, could not attempt it alone; so hers was 
recited, one of the others, to render it less notice- 
able, doing the same. Each in turn was to give 
the verses belonging to her costume; three had 
done so, when a four-year-old sister of the fourth 
in order, standing in her mother’s chair for a bet- 
ter view, piped out, in her shrill, childish treble, 
“Carrie, why don’t you sing?’ As it was loud 
enough to be heard in the farthest corner of the 
room, the Japanese young lady was obliged to 
wait until the laughter subsided. 

Tableaux and recitation, song and pantomime, 
followed each other in quick succession, until the 
time had long since expired for the last of it all. 
The Weatherly twins, to whom was given the 
honor of really opening the entertainment, were 
kept awake for the closing “ Good-night.” There 
they stood in their little night dresses, looking 
just as sleepy as they really were—only wide 
enough awake to mutter out, “ Good-night now 
to all.” 
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Alphabet in Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 


Tue first ten letters of an old-Eng- 
lish alphabet for marking linen are 
here given. The initials are to be 
worked in cross stitch, with fast-col- 
ored silk or French working thread. 
A bit of cauvas can be basted on the 
linen as a guide to assist in placing 
the stitches accurately, and drawn 
away when the letter is finished. The 
remaining letters will be published 
shortly. 





THE PRINCESS BEATRICE’S 
WEDDING CAKE. 
RINCESS BEATRICE’S wedding 
cakes par excellence were those 
which occupied the centre of the royal 
table, and the table where her Majes- 
ty’s household partook of the wedding 
breakfast. The two were fac-similes, 
and stood over six feet high on gold 






Fig. 1.—Crivorine.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 22-25. 


repoussé stands. They had been in 
course of making since the begin- 
ning of February, and the ornamen- 
tation was sculpture in sugar, Every 
detail was made separately. At the 
base was a bordering of the rose and 
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Ficuvu ror Heart-sHarep Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


thistle divided by the shamrock ; on this 
rested the large sugar-coated circular 
cease for the cake, which had to be most 
substantially made to bear the weight 
of the superstructure. All round this 
were circles of white satin surrounded 
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SEASIDE TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Eramine anp Satin Suran Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 18-21. 


Fig. 2.—Woor Creare anv Laog Dress. 
aoK.—[(For Front, see Page 549.) 


For description see Supplement. 
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dense white of the sugar on the glim- 
mering white of the satin was most ef- 
fective ; looped between were garlands 
of orange blossoms. A smaller cake 
seemed to rest on the larger one, and 
this was ornamented with more orange 
blossoms and medallions in sugar on 
satin of the torch of love and Cupid’s 
arrow; while large shell-shaped bas- 
kets stood on the top of the larger cake, 
made of an open trellis-work of sugar on 
a net foundation, supported by Cupids, 
dolphins supporting other pretty de- 
vices. From the top, which was crown- 
ed by a vase filled with orange blos- 
soms, to the base there were some six 
tiers. The third had a succession of 
classically draped and winged angels, 
their hands raised and united, bearing 
wreaths; on another were male and 
female figures, each with a different 
musica‘ instrument. Cupids were dis- 
persed about in every attitude, with 
true-lovers’ knots, and all the dainty 


Lace Ficnv Couiar. 
For description see Supplement. 


by large pearls, within which, made of 
sugar, were alternately the arms of 
England, surmounted by the name 
“ Beatrice,” and the arms of the bride- 
groom, with “ Henry” above them ; the 








Fig. 2.—Instpe Virw or Back or 
Crino.ineg, Fie. 1, 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 22-25. 


attributes with which the god of love 
is associated. Orange blossoms were 
liberally employed, and from the 
summit to the base there was not a 
tinge of color, except in the few 
green leaves, 
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Fig. 2.—Serce Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Figs. 1-5.—Torrtorsr-sHett Hatr-Prns, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Youne Lapy’s Srripep Woot Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 45-50. 


Batiste Dress 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1—Woot Crare anp Lace Dress.—Front.—{ For 
Back, see Page 548.] 
For description see Supplement. 






Fig. 1.—Eramive anp Morrét Sea-sipe or TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 








De as 
——— 
Fig. 2—Eramine ann Moré Sea-sipe orn TRaveLLine CLoaK 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. Lamp Swank. 


For pattern and description see Suppiement, No. L., Figa. 1-8. 
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HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Dr.Cuas. T. Mrrone:t, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I 

think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 

energy.” —(Adv.] 





BROWN'S LITTLE JOKE 

*“*Wuy, Brown, how short your coat is,” said Jones 
one day to his friend Brown, who wittily replied : ** Yes ; 
but it will be long enough before I get another.” Some 
men spend so much for medicines that neither heal nor 
help them, that new clothes is with them like angels’ 
vislte—few and far between. Internal tevers, weakness 
of the lunge, shortness of breath, and ne coughs, 
soon yield to the magic influence of that royal remedy, 
Dr. R.V. Pierce's “ Golden Medical Discovery.”—{ Adv. ] 





SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY 
THE B. & L. 

An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is ixsued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
pay postage. Address Lucivs Turr.x, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R.R., Boston, Mass.—[ Adv.) 





“Iv has more than realized my expectations,” says 
Professor Dunoan Camppsett, M.D., LL.D., President 
Royal College Physicians and Surgeons, Member 
General Council University of Edinburgh, etc., of the 
Liebig Co.'s Coca Tonic. Invaluable for debility, 
weak lungs, biliousness, dyspepsia, malaria, liver com- 
plaint, sick headache.—[Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glosey. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Coooanur Ou, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[Adv.)} 





ADVER'LTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., mear Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 












English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style. $3 and upward 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dreseing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 


ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
#6 to $12, 
GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 
Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


NCLO-SWISS 
} CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


LANGTRYS in 

















ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 


BENTLEY’S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 


Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 
This Ss ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
Sup- grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
plement drawings of the different manipulations, 


reparate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 


ly for lic., Contains also much other matter of 

or for 2c. we interest to ladies who do fancy work. 

send our full 32 large pages with several hun- 
Cee o dred ilinstrations. 

cluding supplem’t), 

192 pps nearly 3000 gem BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 

ilustrations, 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 





COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 

and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 
i r.”— B, W. Riouarpson, 

.. F.RS. _ Illustrated 
Catalogue Ser ut Free. 
THE POPE. wPG co., 
Washington St., Boston. 


THIS INK 4s) MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








COMPLEXIONS 


The Roses and the Lilies of the 
Face and Soap. 


Famous English, Irish, and 
American Beauties. 


One of the gallant poets of France wrote of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, that her complexion was “clear as a 
heu’s egg with a blush on it,” and it is certain Eliza- 
beth was as jealous of Mary’s wonderful transparency 
of complexion as of her claims to the English throne. 
That lovely but wicked Countess of Essex, who com- 
passed the death of Sir Thomas Overbury, was also 
noted for her clearness of skin. 

The celebrated Irish beauties—the three Misses 
Gunning—all of whom married dukes, are said to 
have had complexions so transparent that when they 
rode over the ‘* Lady’s Mile,’”’ what was passing 
around them could be seen in their faces as in « mir- 
ror. They left Dublin with a five-pound note and 
two silk dresses among them tw take London by 
storm, and the wits of the time averred the last 
words of their father on their leaving were, ** Your 
faces are your fortunes; be virtuous, be modest, and 
don’t be afraid of soap.” Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, preserved her charms far beyond mid- 
die age, and her lovely complexion to the last. 
Georgiana was a Whig and a warm partisan of the 
orator Charles James Fox, for whose sake she per- 
mitted one hundred electors to take a gold coin from 
between her lips with their teeth. This was bribery 
aud kissing at the sume time, and Fox was returned 
at the head of the poll. When asked by the Prince 
Regent where she obtained the roses and the lilies ou 
her face, the auswer was, “Soap furnishes oue, your 
Royal Highness, and water the other.” 

Our American women of to-day have attained to 
the perfection of severe Grecian beauty of feature, as 
the Parisians, those modern Athenians, are willing to 
testify, aud were their complexions as bright as their 
faces are classic, would throw the English cuunte- 
nances fur in the shade. Perhaps Cuticura Soap 
will aid them in achieving this triumph of art as well 
as of nature. 

Mrs. Virginia Fiske, who died a few months ago in 
Baltimore, had a beauty strictly American, now rec- 
ognized as a distinct type. She was acknowledged 
to be the most fascinating woman at the Tuileries 
when Napoleon UL was in his glory. The Countess 
de Castiglione was the belle of Paris before Mrs. Fiske 
appeared above the horizon. 

Madame Mariscal, née Laura Smith, of Baltimore, 
wife of the Mexican Secretary of State, is an Ameri- 
can blonde of the patrician type. She is a more 
beautiful woman than either Mrs. Langtry or Lady 
Lonsdale, but, not being professional, her name is not 
neised abroad so much. She met the Shah of Persia 
in Paris, in 1859, and sv captivated His Majesty with 
her overpowering beauty that he at once offered to 
make her second in command among his wives. De- 
clived with thanks, Though she refused his hand in 
marriage, the lovely American accepted from the suc- 
cessor of Cyrus a highly perfamed paste or soap, used 
extensively in Persia, the land of roses aud sherbets. 
This soap, until then thought to be used by the ladies 
of the Shah’s harem only, was found, when analyzed, 
to possess several of the same properties as Cuticura 
Soup. The perfume of the Eastern savon de Wilette 
is more powerful than that of the latter, but not so 
agreeable. In skimming the cream of American 
beauty, we must not forget Miss Mary Anderson, who 
has sv completely vanquished the Cockuey heart, 
much to the chagrin of Miss Chamberlain and Mrs. 
Cornwallis West. Miss Anderson is essentially of 
the American type. Her complexion is unique and 
absolutely perfect, aud than she no one is more will- 
ing to acknowledge that she owes her spiritual ap- 
pearance, in a great measure, to the free use of Cuti- 
cura Soap, which has been a favorite with her since 
it was discovered, or rather recovered, from the lumber 
store of things and arts that have from time tu time 
been lost. 

Among other lovely women of face and figure of 
the purely American type are Miss Van Renssalaer 
Cruger and Miss Langdon, of New York, both with 
European reputation. But, in truth, the mention of 
any American city as containing fair women par ea- 
cellence is invidious wheu Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco are considered, not forgetting 
Brooklyn, of the esthetic in style. It is strangely 
characteristic of civilized human natare, that it pre- 
fers to be considered as having inherited to having 
made fortunes, and on the same principle to having 
beeu born beautiful to having cultivated beauty. This 
weakness accounts for the few reigning belles to be 
found as frank as the Duchess of Devoushire and Miss 
Anderson. That beauty can be cultivated to an ex- 
tent little dreamed of by those who have heretofore 
Jabored only to destroy it, by the use of poisonous 
washes and powders, is established by the testimony 
of thétgands of beautiful women, who have relied 
solely upon the Cuticura Soap. Upon this point Dr. 
Blodgett, a noted authority on the skin, in his recent 
com rative abalyses of skin soaps, says : 

‘nis seap contains, in a modified form, the me- 
dicinal properties of Cuticura, combined with delicate 
und fascinating flower odors. 

“It purities and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, thus 
furnishing an outlet for unwholesume matter which if 
retained would create pimples, black-heads, rashes, 
and other complexional distigurations, 

“Iis gentle and continnous medicinal action on 
these natural lubricators of the skin keeps the latter 
transparent, soft, flexible, and healthy, and prevents 
or cures rough, cracked, or scaly skin, and speedily 
lessens tan, sunburn, freckles, and other disculora- 
tions. 

“Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest and whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge to 
supply. Itis admirably ada to preserve the health 
of the skin and scalp of infants and children, and to 

revent minor blemishes or inherited skin diseases 

ming chronic, if used from the moment of birth. 

“Tn conclusion, I am obliged to say that an unprej- 
ndiced, critical examination shows it to be the high- 
est type of a pure medicinal skin soap, in which state- 
ment I am joined by the analyti ‘chemists of the 
State of Massachusetts.”” 

The opinion of scientists that there is in nature a 
subtle essence, possessing curative and beautifying 
properties, is thus confirmed, and whether this essence 
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BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring th the enamel. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS SECRET ane — SUCCESSFULLY 


EUGENIE’ SSEChET ‘OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- fies but purifies the 
complexion ; also, produces a brilliant 
Maer gine It is endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians, Satisfaction ‘ guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, ~ Teall ~ $1 & $1.50 per box. 
rade-Mark. ip mp 

VELOUTINE getabiisned 1500. PACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, ¢1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

. nes, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
Ot tle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially invited to call. All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists ; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 




















naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

54 West 14cm Street, three doors foun Macy's. 
The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
ws bey ARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 

COST AND TROUBLE. 
Sold in Boxes at 18 
j cents, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 cents, 
suficient for 7 pints. 
A GREAT 

LUXURY. 

a and Manufacturers, sr FRED Birp & Sons, 
1 ld by all Grocers. 
PA sTRY EVANS & SHOW bes re Pa., 

and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. A., 
SWEETS} will Mail Free, on receipt ot address, “* Pas- 
Mailed i tay & Sweets,” a little work containing 
——- Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 

Free. Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table, — 

NENG RE FINE 


PARFUMERIE 





VIOLET. 
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ROYAL THRIDACE J AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &e. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 
476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade, 


SITUATIONS fc, Sg 





Circulars for postage. 
Home Stud 60 Professors. 
Correspondence University, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York, 








is concealed in the baths of Cleopa tra, the 
philters of the almost immortal Rinon de I’Enclos, 
the Jordon water of Madame Rachel, or the now world- 
renowned Cuticura Soap, it is an inestimable blessing 
when utilized for the geveral good. 





=e. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENOY. 

ry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 

also ‘Jewel , at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. "West 28d Street, New York. 





AMERICAN NOVELS. 


s 

UPON ACAST. ANovel. By Cuantorre Dunnine. 

pp. 830. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.00. 
A very good novel, in fact one of the best really 
American stories that has been published this season. 
here is a distinctively American flavor about it 
which is refreshing at a time when so many American 
novelists seem bent on showing how small a share of 
national characteristics we possess. ... A singularly 

pleasant and clever novel.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Il. 

NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. By Epwarp P. Ror. 
Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood- 
engravings from Drawings by Wituiam Hamitron 
Gisson and Frepeeto Dietman. pp. xx., 430. 
eg 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5.00; Gilt Edges, 


oe book is a delight to the eyes and a refreshment 
to the mind, It comes to us who dwell in cities with 
a delicious breath of the woods and fields.—N. Y. 
Com Advertiser. 


Til. 

THE BREAD-WINNERS. A Social Study. pp. 320. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

One of the ep and most striking stories of 
the last ten years... . The work of a very clever man ; 
it is told with many iively strokes of humor ; it spar kles 
with epigram; it is brilliant with wit. Interest- 
ing, earnest, sincere; fine in its performance, and 
finer still in its promise.—Saturday Review, Loudon. 

IV. 

ANNE. A Novel. By Constanor Fenimore Wootr- 
son, Author of “For the Major,” &c. Lilustrated. 
pp. 540. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

It proves the author's right to stand, without ques 
tion, at the bead of American womeu novelists. — 
N.Y. Tribune. 

Miss Woolson adds to her observation of scenes and 
localities an unusual insight into the human heart. 
Sometimes one is ready to say that a fragment, and 
not an inferior fragment, of the mantle of George Eliot 
is resting on her capable shoulders.—Century, N. Y. 

Vv. 

BEN-HOR. A Tale of the Coste By Lew Watiace. 
pp. 552. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Some time ago Gen. Wallace startled literary circles 
by the publication of a most remarkable novel. He 
has now given the world a second nevel, which, for 
strength aud uniqueness, surpasses the first... . From 
the opening of the story to the very close the reader's 
interest will be kept at the ~ oo pitch, aud the 
novel will be pronounced by all one of the greatest 
novels of the day.—Boston Post. 

VI. 

FOR THE MAJOR. A Novel. By Consranor Fent- 
more Woorson, Author of “ Anne,” &c. pp. 20. 
lilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

A story so sweet and simple that it suggests an old- 
fashioned, plaintive ballad, She has chosen the most 
picturesque materials that America affurds.—.. Y. 
World. 

VIl. 


THE ENTAILED HAT; or, Patty Cannon's Times. 
A Romance. By Groner Atrrev Townsenp 
(“Gath”). pp. x., 566. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The story is so well told that the reader is carried 
unresistingly along in the skilfully stimulated desire 
to know the flual fate of the actors in the exciting 
drama. This romance is a remarkable one in mauy 
respects.—sSaturday Hvening Gazette, Boston. 


VIL. 

A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story of New York 
Society. By Mrs, Joun Suurwoov. pp. 308 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00, 

The story is cleverly told, and gives a picture of 
metropolitan societ which is realistic in the extreme. 
The author writes from an intimate knowledge, and, 
as she has the gifts of wit and humor, portrays her 
characters in graphic sketches. A piquant undertone 
of satire serves further to gratify the reader.— Boston 
Traveller. x 


UARE. By Henry James, Jr. 
avuRiER. pp. 266. 16mo, Cloth, 


WASHINGTON 
Illustrated by Du 
$1.25. 


In “ Washington Square” Mr. James has struck a 
“phd chord, and achieved a new success.—A theneum, 
Loudon. x 


OLD MARK LANGSTON: a Tule of Duke's Creek. 
By Ricuagp Macoouim Jounston, Author of “* Dukes- 
borough Tales,” &c. pp. 338. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 
A tale of an earlier period of provincial life in the 

States. It is strong in local coloring, and contains 

many good sketches of men and things in the remote 

settlements. .. . The author possesses a genuine vein 
of humor.—Morning Post, London. 


XL 

GOLDEN ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. By Mrs. 

Burton Harrison, Author of “ Helen Troy,” &c. 

pp. 116. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

An exquisite love story told with rare delicacy of 
sentiment and style. —Albany Press. 

A charming, natural, and graceful story.—Philadel- 
phia Press. xn 


BONNYBEL VANE. Embracin 
Henry St. John, Gentleman. 
Author of “ Leather Stockin 
of the Old Dominion.” (A New Edition of Henry 
St. John.) pp. 504. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

A conscientious study of social and political life in 
the Old Dominion. . he fortunes of the impetuous 
hero and the capricious and spirited heroine hold the 
sympathy of the reader from first to last.—N. Y. 
Herald. 

A brilliant and powerful picture of Virginian life.— 
Independent, N. ¥ xm 


!!t! A Novel. By Gxorer H. Herpwortu. pp. 196. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


A strongly imaginative psychological romance.— 
Boston Traveller. 


the History of 
By Joun Esten Cooke, 
and Silk,” ‘Stories 


XIV. 

THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. By Mrs, Burton 
Haraison. pp. 202, 16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

It is always bright, fresh, and entertaining. The 
descriptions are very spirited, the conversations are 
full of point and often genuinely witty, and the tone 
of the whole is both retined and delicate. As clever 
and attractive a story as we have met with in some 
time.—Saturday Evening Gazette, London. 

Brightly and cleverly written.—Academy, London. 

XV. 

PRUDENCE. A Story of Asthetic London. By 
Lucy C. Latur. Illustrated by Du Maurier. pp. 
178. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
Zsthetic life in London, in some of its many phases, 

finds a delightful interpretation i in Mrs. Lillie’s charm- 

ing romance. . ts descriptions of London society 
are artistically ‘touched, a delicate element of satire 
pe am with the gstheticism, while the whole work 

“om. Be by an atmosphere of freshness and purity 
ay is is delightful in its influence.— Providence Journal. 





Any } bw above works sent, carriage paid, toany part 
of the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Hargrer's CataLogur sent on receipt of Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Le Boutillier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


Closing out entire stock of Summer 
Goods at reduced prices. Silks, Dress 
Goods, Suits, Underwear, Gloves, Laces, 
Parasols, Satines, Ginghams, Lawns, White 
Goods, Ribbons, &c. 

Mail Order Department thoroughly 
equipped, insuring prompt attention. 





Danrer’ & na or 






pont Neng To 


Mror TEA JUNG 


Geueral and oat. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


Bway & 8th St, N.Y. _ 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


}CZEMA, or Salt-Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curioura Soar 
Curttoura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
TIouRA Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the gy pe oure and unirritating, 












the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 


Lichen, Pruritns, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Cuttouna Remevies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Drug anp Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

te~ Send for “How toc ure Skin Diseases. a 


VELOUTIR 


TRADE 
Man 


Soap, 

















A great luxury to health, and a beau- 
tiful complexion produced by 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face 
Powder. 

Prepared to suit the com- 
plextion. 

White, pink and 
flesh tints. 
Samples gratis. 
Postage pre- 
paid, 2c. 


sa 

BEWARE 
of IMITATION, 
ask for and take 
noother but Capi- 
tole’s Veloutine 
Face Powder, unsur- 
passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all lead- 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and #1.00 
per Box. Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge. 

A. SIMONSON, 34 E. [4th St., N. Y. 


(Copyright. ) 


“HOME BEAUTIFUL.” 


This Summer supple- § Method of Stamping, Tis- 
ment of 48 pages con- U sue Flower- making il- 
tains a large and choice [ff lustrated and described. 
variety of illustrations Mf Price, 2c. Also free 
and descriptions of nov- 3 sample card of 30 shades 
elties in Art Needlework. of plush. Send for it. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, Decorative Art Needlework, 
10 West 14th St., N. Y. 

OURS ISTHE BEST CAT 


alogue and Instruction Boox 





: yub- 
pa"as- lished. It teachesall the AR’ ke. 
+s sEWORK STITCHES 

instructions for CRAZY PATC Fa, gives 
p BENSINGTON and LUSTRE 
ZpPAINTING, &c., and 1 directions for 


STAMPING Plush, Felt, " ec. 0 # will not rub, 

how tomake Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 

Ce te ee of 1743 Stamping Patterns 

Se Las ° ay Fiow- 

. OuTLINEs, &c., for NeepLEwoORK or 
Patntine, gives size and price ofeach, By mail 1 

Ties will send this book and & GOOD PAT- 

NS —_ poner and pes for BOc. 

io her own Stamping. We 

wits ond the zy *. and the Brst Seautting Oveere 

EVER OFFERED, with materials and $& coop Patterns, 


FEen. Tidy, orks, 1s 'S A Ri, [ine a Book 





HAMPLIN’S <@- 
Liguio’ PEARLOL RY 


|_FOR BEAUTIFYING 
SPEEDIL’ 


Send four cents in 

stamps for twelve 

8 sheets plated fash- 

ionable Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to mutch. 
Colonial Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mags. 


and a single application of 
] 














OFWondersab. 


SAA by exery Rewer 
TAKE No OTHER. 








“WPabre~ 
when Ure 
anda Stam 


Cas Senuine 
ws second 


of ever, 





list of 


which 


1st. 


P. 


E 
F 
"| 


The Most 
Celebrated 


RICE POWDER. UN * 

SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. 4 ba 
_476--478 Broome street, New York. | 
and Journals. By Lucten Worry. With Por- 


Snbiaite for the Freshness and 
G CHARLES FAY, 
Lp Perfumer, 
9 RUE P LA oa. 
Prepared with Bismuth, 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 
R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
A BIOGRAPHY. With Selections from Letters 
traits and Illustrations. pp. xiv., 254. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25 


This is a life worth commenting upon, usefal and 
honorable, to be admired by all regardless of race | 
or creed. ... Mr. Wolf’s book is clearly and sym- 
pathetically written.—N. Y. 7'imes. 

An exceedingly interesting sketch. It abonnds | 
in pleasant anecdote, genial desc ription, and interest- 
ing selections.—Jewish Messenger, N.Y. | 

This biography is so well compiled, entirely from 
official records and other reliable data, that it leaves 
out nothing in the great philanthropist’s life which 
one would desire to know.—Brooklun Eagle. 

It is illustrated, pleasantly written, and as interest- 
ing as any novel. It ought to find, it cannot fail to 
find, many appreciative readers.— The Examiner, N.Y. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.25. 
Harver’s CataLoour sent on receipt of ten cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
PERFECT! ONS 


oft AL bed IMPE +t, Superfiuous 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, oth, Red 
Nose, Acne, BI'k Heads, Sears, eiting & 
treatment. Dr. John dbury, 
N. Pearl St., Aibany, N N. We 


Established 1870. Send lic. for Book, 
] ‘LMIRA COLLEGE, for Women, offers 
4 superior courses of study in College, Eclectic, and 
Preparatory Departments; also, in Music and Art. 
Ileated by steam ong furnished ‘with an elevator 
Everything | first-clas 
dress A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, N.Y. | 


RAVEN 


SHOE 


Is absolutely the best. Softens leather, 

contains oil, gives natural finish, act- 

ually makes shoes wear longer. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 









| $5. 





BORICHS FASHION QUARTERLY. 


A Magazine published at the beginning of 
each season, containing a variety of interesting 
reading-matter, and a complete Illustrated Price- 


the latest fashions—being a compendium 


of shopping in all its branches, by the aid of 


any lady, at any point, however distant, 


can do her shopping in the New York Market. 
The Fall Number will be issued on September 
Subscription price, 


FIFTY CENTS Per Year. 


Address THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO, 


0. Box 3491. 18 Jacob St., N. ¥. 


To K “Cmbroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarxerp & Arustrona's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


Pure. 





Mention this pape 
Tavelll Chair Co. New Havea, Conn, 
w HO prefer to use a nice quality of 


L A D | E S Stationery for their correspondence 


should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers, 
and Envelopes to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 
Superfine Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in 
Purity, Tone, and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the 
finest foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces, 





THE BEST PICTURE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. 8. Grant, 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. P lain Proofs, $2 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, towhom liberal terms will be 
given. For terms, etc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, & CO., 45 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 


OUTFIT. Set of 26 Initials, 2 inches 
high; Book of Patterns, Powder, 


Pad, and everything needed; tells how to stamp P usu, 
Feit, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
other stitches; how todo Kensington and Lustre 
Patnting, &c., &c. Price sy mari, $1.00. Illustrated 
Price List, pres. W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 


Lapies can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost Jess 
than is charged for stamping. Out 
fit consists of 3S Goop patterns 
Foe embroidery and vainting. 


| Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 


mired. The best in the world. 1 per bottle; six for 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 


317 Suxtu Avencr, New York. 


man Hair Goods, 


BUTTONS 








GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

recommend it. It is more economical 

than otherdressings. Take no other. 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 


They are made of the finest silk and best Australian We 


ool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 





D0 YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 
them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


PALM KOSMEDO will surely and positively prevent 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


ANDKERGHIEFS, 


A large lot of Printed Handkerchiefs for 
Ladies and Children from 10e. upwards, 

80 dozen Ladies’? Scalloped and Fancy 
Handkerchiefs, at 25e. each. 

75 dozen Ladies’? Handkerchiefs, embroid- 
ered in White and colors, at 47¢. each; worth $1.00 

125 dozen Gentlemen’s Printed and Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs, at 25c. each; regular 
price, 5Uc, 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, | 


Of 23d 


Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DR. SCOTT’S CENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of all 
other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, and excel 
lence of material. Im addition to all these ad- 
vantages, they possess more Electro- 
Magnetism and thorough healing and in- 
vigorating power thanany other Electric 
or Magnetic appliances on the market, 
however high priced. The adjoining cut repre- 
et sents our beautiful English 
‘ sateen Abdominal Corset. 
Price, $3.00. Our $2.00 and 
$5.00 ordinary shape corsets 
are also made of this exqui 
site material, whilst our 
91.002 and $1. 50, and nursing, 

et 5 

3 





























are of extra fine 
extra for sizes 





above 30. All our Corsets 
are corded, double stitched, 
and have tip ped steels and 
patent clasps, combined 
with our patent solid-back 
Spinal steels, through 
which the eye lets are rivet- 
ed. For weak backs, spinal 
. ubles, our Corsets have 
»equal. A beautiful sil- 
ve re ed compass, with which 
to test their electro -mag- 
netic power, accom i anies 
each Corset. Our Elee- 
e 50 cents per pair, should be worn to 
astonishing results follow. Most 


trie Semetietsen price 
gether with our corsets; ” 
of the above remarks apply equa ly to our Electric Belts, 


for ladies and gentlemen. fF 

mail, add 20 cents for postage. 

ibleto G. A. SCO 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


rice, $3.00. In ordering by 
Make all remittances pay 

TT, S42 Broadway, N.Y. 
Send for pamphlet. 











“Macrame Flax Threads, 
atent Macrame Desks. 


Barbou rs 
Barbour’s 





Macrame Instruction Book 


respectable dealers throughout the 


Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Barbour's 


Sold by all 
country ; also 


Barbour’s 


Barbour's 


Ladies are cautioned against 
which is being sold by some 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


ADIES’ BLACKING| 


Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shee. It preserves the leather, 


a worthless desk 
parties in company 















f and makes a beautifuljet black finish. Bot 
tle contaius DOUBLE QUANTITY. ‘Try it, 
and jou will use no her Have your 


shoe dealer keep it, 
Gro. H. 


Warranted. 


WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 


tT am 

IMPORTED EMBROIDERY SILK and FLOSS for 
Kensington Emprowwery, Art Ner- 

DLE-woRK, Crazy Parouwork, etc. Sample Skeins and 
Shade Cards showing 290 Shades and Colors to select 
from, for nine 2-cent stamps. ‘“* WASTE” EMBROID- 
ERY SILK, Mized Colors, for Crazy Pa'chwork, etc., 
25c. a Package. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
For $1. 50 I furnish the 


DIES J insect iamping outtt 


yet advertised. (Look at pres 100 all choice pat- 
terns with powder and _ Send for my new illus- 
trated Catalogue. A. - HANINGTON, 

45 L enact Street, New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand newbook “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His. 
tory of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Emincnt Lady 
—— Z47Z pages. 82 Fine Rograring ». Lady Agents easily 

rm 850 to @160 «month su Send for Circulafs, Terms, 
sto. t0 A. D. WORTHINGT "ON ‘& O0., Hartford. Conm. 


H | R ES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25¢. akes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sp: urkling g, and wholesome 

beverage. 

ceipt of 25e. 








Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HAKPER'S MAGAZINE,....... Setdeaseeascses $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ eouéetuceeie 4 00 
RP Ree a 6 dice cccncccevcceeses cose OO 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEUPIE................- 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA a 


(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Nomber a 
UNE OR WRU Kh ccadcnnc -cusenessasence 15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hageer & Beoruens, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lows. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 











FACETIZ. 
Tux rector had prepared } 
a beautiful little service for 
*“ Children’s Day,” and the 
whole programme had been 
gone through with satisfac- 
torily. Nothing remained 
to be done except the de- 
positing of their offerings in 
the poor-box by the chil- 
dren. As the little proces- 
gion of alms-givers was 
about to start, the rector 
said: ‘Children, it is not 
jaid down in the  pro- 
gramme, but if an appropri- 
ate Bible text enters any of 
your minds, please — it 
as you place your offering 
in the box. You may start 
now.” Astheline filed past 
the box the dimes, nickels, 
and pennies rattled in, but 
not @ word was spoken. 
At last a little voice piped 
out, @ He that giveth to the 
on lendeth to the Lord.” 
Then, another, “‘ The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 
Another voiceless interval. 
Then came the volleying 
rattle of an old copper cent 
as it elbowed its way 
amongst the more aristo- 
cratic coins in the box, and 
a voice in which there was 
a tinge of bitterness ex- 
claimed, “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 


> 
EASY TO OBEY. 

“Go tell that to the ma- 
rines,” said Jones, with dis- 
gust. 

“With pleasure, my dear 
fellow,” said Hardy. “ But 
if you had made the same 
request three months ago, I 
would have refused.” 

*“ What do you mean ?” 

*“* When the marines were 
all down on the Isthmus.” 

entiediieeaitn 


A MARITAL SARCASM. 


Hussanp (to wife, who 
has been pestering him for 
a lot of money for her water- 
ing-place outfit). ‘* My dear, 
= bother me so constant- 

y for money for more new 
things than I can afford that 
I really no longer have any 
peace of mind.” 

Wire (with vehement ten- 
derness). ** Just what I thought, my darling. 
mind is all hole.” _ 

DIDN’T LIKE TO DO GIRLS’ WORK. 

Boy (reluctantly holding skein of yarn for his mother 
to wind). “1 wish you had a little girl.” 

Moturr. “ Why, I never heard you before express a 
desire for a sister.” 

“1 don't care for the sister, but a yvirl could have at- 
tended to her own kind of work, and” (with great dig- 
nity) ‘I could have attended to mine.” 


a 
NEW THEORY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

Entuvstastic Young Nartvrarist. “ Mamma, I 
guess I have found out where the pins and needles go.” 

** Where, child ?” 

“Why, the bees and the hornets use ’em for sting- 
ers, and the ‘devil’s darning-needles’ get the lost 
shaw! pins.” , 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE. 

Warrnine-riace Swit. (to friend). “I say, old 





FILST COUNTRY DOG. * La, 9 
SECOND COUNTRY DOG, “GRACEFUL INDEED! THEY'RE LACED WITHIN AN INCH OF THEIR LIVES, LIKE ALL THEM CilY Lous, 


Your | 


man, who's that awfully charming little creature the | 


second table to my left?” 

yATERING-PLAOK Sweit No. 2. “She, Jack? 
nobody at all. 
something of that sort.” 

No. 1. “ Yes, 1 see, She may be rather nice, but to- 
tally eer | in style—not good form at all. But, | 
Say, who’s th 
ble back of her?” 

No, 2. “* Who ever do you mean ?” 

No. 1. “That one with watery eyes, a turned-up 
nose, and a dress like a circus woman.” 

0, 2. “Great heavens, Jack! You can’t mean Miss 
Penton? Why, Jack, she’s worth three millions in her 
own right, and is the catch of the season !” 

No. i. “I was only joking, old man, of course. Any 
one with half an eye can see that if she is not exactly a 
Venns, she has the perfection of style—the real I-draw- 


Just 


Her father is only a bank cashier, or | 


at female guy just beyond, at the next ta- | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CITY BOARDERS. 


LA, SAKES! AIN'T THEM GRACEFUL ?” 


my-check-for-whatever-I-want air, don't you know. 
Oh yes, I discovered that the moment I looked at her. 
When will you introduce me, Jack ?” 


2 95 OEE Rh NE 
A MODERNIZED APPLICATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

When Fred got up late the other morning his father 
solemnly quoted to him, ‘Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard.”’ Breakfast was no sooner over than the little 
five-year-old disappeared. Ten minutes later he walk- 
ed into the sitting-room of his aunt's house, several 
blocks away. 

“Why, Fred,” she said, “how does it happen you 
are making me so much earlier a call than usual ?” 

<g Papa told me to come, and he was mad about it 
too.” 

“ Told you to come? 
you on an errand 2?” 

“T guess so, but I don’t know what he wanted, 
though.” 

“What did he say to yon ?” 

“ Why, he just said, ‘Go to your aunt, you slugger.’” 

PEED Sle 2 


Angry aboutit? Did he send 


A BUCOLIC IDYL-ER. 

** John, I want you to have every weed pulled out of 
this garden before I get home to-night.” 

“*T can’t do it in one day.” 

“Yes, you can, if you are industrions. 
young like you, I could do it in half a day.” 

“Say, father.” 

“Well?” 

** Ain’t you glad you ain’t young like me ?” 
> -—- 

SENTIMENT IN THE BREEZE. 

Seven-vears-oLp Junie (thoughtfully). “Do you 

know, Mamma, what makes the trees sigh some- 


If I was 





| times?” 


Morurr. ‘ It’s only the breeze, dearie.” 
**Oh no, mamma, that’s not it.” 
**Not the breeze ?” 


*“No,mamma. It's becanse the trees are lonesome 


| for the birds to come home.” 











WAGE 


SASS 


NOT 











AN ANGLOMANIAC. 


ENGLAND (fo America). ‘‘ 1 SHOULD NEVER HAVE KNOWN FROM YOUR ACCENT THAT You 
” 


WERE AN AMERICAN 


AMERICA (to England). “ WHy, DO I NOT SPEAK PURE ENGLISH ?” 





| foundland dog. 
| honor, and then the wealthy old man sent for a stone- 


WHY HIS PAPER IS SPICY. 


A New England exchange publishes this remarkable 
insight into the editor's domestic expenses: “ It takes 
over five thousand tons of pepper annually to season 
our food.” 


PERHAPS SHE WOULD BE REALLY “NOT AT 
HOME.” 


“Will everybody know everybody else in heaven, 
mamma ?” 

* T suppose so.” 

“ And is it wicked to lie in heaven ?” 

“You awful child—and after all I've tried to teach 
you! Of course it is. . Haven’t I taught you that it is 
wicked to lie anywhere? Those who lie will not be 
allowed to go to heaven.” 

“Ttiéh what ever will you do there, mamma, when 
people call to whom you are ‘not at home’? But” 
(thoughtfully) “‘ perhaps you won't go there, after all, 
and then you can do the same as you do here.” 

—— 

An old colored woman not versed in the ceramic 
craze went from her country bome to visit her former 
mistress, a resident of Baltimore. ‘ La, honey!” the 
old ex-nurse said, seeing the china placques and old 
India plates hung around the dining-room walls, “ nig- 
gers must be skarce sence de wah, when you has to 
haug your chany on de walls ter dry.” 

a eS 

A wealthy eccentric tost a valuable and prized New- 

The dog was interred with all due 





cutter aud ordered a monus 
ment. Too grieved to com- 
a an epitaph, he left it 
© the stone-mason’s care. 
After the monument had 
been erected, the old gen- 

tleman was induced to visit 

the grave of his favorite, 

where he beheld, with hor- 
| ror, a handsome monu- 
| ment with this inscription, 
* Dog gone.” 


poh DOSES See NEOES 

A very amiable woman 
was exhibiting her wed- 
ding ring to a clever young 
friend, who, to her surprise, 
read within the charm 
circlet the French inscrip- 
tion, “ Priez pour moi.” 

“ Why, how is this?” the 
girl asked the matron, 
“Why did you have ‘ Pra 
for me’ put in your wed- 
ding ring ?” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the ma- 
tron, “is that what it 
means? 1 never Knew be- 
fore. Five years ago, when 
we were married, Thomas 
asked the jeweller for a 
pretty verse to be engraved 
in this ring. The jeweller 
handed him a hook that 
was full of gibberish to 
Thomas; so he placed his 
fiuger on one line and said 
he ‘liked that sentiment.’ 
The jeweller put this in, 
And so it means * Pray for 
me,’ does it? Well, I «np- 
pose it’s all right, for if I 
don’t pray for Thomas, I 
don't know who will,” 

a 

A Southern lady who has 
a favorite maid named Bet- 
ty was importuned to per- 
mit her maid to attend a 
church fair and supper. 
Among the delights on 
which Betty dilated to her 
mistress was that Mra 
Blank’s famous old cook 
was going to send a whole 
pig of her own cooking. 

**] should like to eat a 
piece of Aunt Patsy's roast 
pig myself,” the lady said 
as Betty departed to the 
poy at The next rey tm | 
at breakfast the lady foun 
a beautiful slice of cold 
roast pig near her plate. 
She ateitall, After break- 
fast she called Betty, and 
said, *‘ Betty, you were very 
thoughtful to bring me the slice of Aunt Patsy's pig. 
I enjoyed it very much.” 

“1 kuowed you would, missis, 80 wen we sot down 
I jes tole de compney I wanted my slice to take to 
you. W’en I started ter come home dere was nuthin’ 
to wrap hit in,so Brother Pete Pindexter ‘lowed I 
shouldn't be disapp’inted, so he tared ont his bat lin- 
ing, an’ I brung hit home in dat.” 

Tableau! 

Little Harold was interestedly watching Bridget 
prepare supper. As she cut some cheese be begyed 
for the rind, not only because he liked to eat it, but 
that he enjoyed pulling off the cloth. 

* Edith,” said he, going into the dining-room, where 
he found an older sister, ** I've made up a riddie about 
this piece of cheese. See if you can guess it. Why is 
it in the fashion ?” 

* Because it is yellow,” ventured Edith, after some 
thought. 

“No,” said Harold. “I'll tell you. "Cause it wears 
its cloth suit skin-tight.” 

i ae 

The following bit of conversation was overheard 
not many days since at a public library recently estab- 
lixhec in a small village in western Massachusetts : 

“What book are yon going to take out ?” 

“T don’t really know. I’ve half a mind to try one of 
Dickens's.” 

“ Oh, do,” from the first speaker, enthusiastically. 
“You'll be delighted with his books, and be sure you 
take Richard Twist the very first of all.” 

A by-stander had hardly recovered from the above 
when a young man approached the desk to ask if 
Swias Rohinaon Crvsoe «os in, 
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A DOUBTFUL DIAGNOSIS. 
DOCTOR. “TM 'FRAID, MISSUS BROWN, DAT DISH YER IS A CASE OB DE GASTRICK FEBAH “ 


MRS. BROWN. *“ Wa‘aL, I DOAN SEE HOW HE KETCHED DE 


GASTRICK FEBAH ROUN’ 


HEAH, KASE WE DOAN’ BURN NUFFIN BUT KARISENE, AN’ POWERFUL LITTLE ER DAT.” 








